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OMAN’S SUBTLE MYSTERY | 


was never so strikingly shown as in the lives of Cleopatra 
and Mary Queen of Scots. The pampered daughters of 
a kingly line, of unequalled beauty and rare mental 
accomplishments, they radiated about them an atmos- 
phere of irresistible allurement; sublime in their strength, 
pitiful in their weakness, in their characters were mingled 
the most irreconcilable contrasts — paltry arts and 
dissolute passions with magnificent spirit and royal 
pride, fickleness and falsehood with tenderness and truth 
-the things we most admire in woman with what we 
most deplore. Each quaffed deep of the cup of life, 
its joys and agonies. [Each paid the price in the coinage 
of the wages of sin. 
Where in the pages of the great masters of romantic 
fiction do we find stories that, in depths of folly and 
heights of heroism, can compare with the true stories of 
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CLEOPATRA of this beautiful new edition of 


these tragic lives, told as never before in the 16 volumes 





MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


Famous Characters of History 


Partial List of Famous Characters 
Every One a Wonderful Personality 





These are the men and Send coupon Today 

. . . - nap and understand why 

women who made history |< . ee 

of their own day, and_ |acclaimed the most re- 
™ : markable ever made 

whose example, as guide |why it has taken the 


» - : ce _ reading public by storm 
or warning, is the most aul ape te 











precious part of our act quickly to tak 
heritage from the ages. _ LOS’ 

1. Alexander the Great g. Xerxes 

2. William the Conqueror  1o. Julius Caesar 

3. Cyrus the Great 11. Nero 

4. Hannibal 12. Cleopatra 

5. Peter the Great 13. Darius the Great 

6. Marie Antoinette 14. Josephine 

7. Mary Queen of Scots 15. Queen Elizabeth 

8. Henry IV. 16. Alfred the Great 


Price and Terms Fit Every Purse 


No matter how many Liberty Bonds you’ve bought, 
or how much you’re contributing to Red Cross and other 
worthy funds, no home circle where current events are 
subjects of serious study can afford to overlook the 
educational value of these sixteen volumes on which we 
have placed, on this new edition, an introductory price 
within the reach of every purse. 


Only $1.00 Now With the Coupon 


brings these 16 Gotp Top, Intensely Interesting Volumes 
Right to Your Door, charges prepaid. And you have a 
whole year in which to pay the balance, if desired. 

Figure it out for yourself: For the trifling sum of 
3 (and a small fraction) cents a day for one year you have 
the privilege of knowing, even more intimately than 
their own contemporaries, these famous men and women 
whose favors cost fortunes in their own day—of seeing 
them under every vicissitude incident to their high estate. 

It is to the seed sown by these characters around whom 
the history of the past revolves that is to be traced the 
events now convulsing Europe in the greatest of all wars 
between democracy and absolutism. 

But the price named in the coupon must be advanced 
if the immediate response to this Introductory offer does 
not promise a quick sale of the entire edition so as to 
bring the selling cost within the amount originally set 
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Therefore Don’t Delay—Mail Coupon Today 
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BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY z 
1116 Brunswick Building, New York City 1 
Enclosed is $1.00 first payment on the 16 volume, Cloth, Gold 
= Top, set oo FAMOUS CHARACTERS OF HISTORY to be 
= shipped charges prepaid. I agree to remit the full Introductory I 
= price, $13.00, at the rate of $1.00 (or more) per month fi lowing | 
E receipt of books. Otherwise, I will, within five days, ask for in- 
structions of their return at your expense, my $1.00 to be re- i 
funded on their receipt. 


CN nahh ako: 95.5098 Pea eanes REC L eC Eee Cee 
= Address... 7 
Occupation ths Aeeskirs Rik gin apart State. | 


16 Gold Top Volumes 
Rich Cloth Binding 


4300 Pages; Large, Clear Type 
Extra Heavy Paper 
48 Full Page Illustrations 
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Stranger Than Fiction 


The lives of illustrious men and women are 
always stranger than the day-dreams of fancy. 
They alone feed the heart and instruct the 
mind, while satisfying the cravings of imagi- 
nation. In these days of war’s alarums we 
hunger for the rea/—for nourishment of soul 
such as is found in the deeds of these famous 
men and women whose lives are eternal 
founts of inspiration to every one in whom 
there is latent heroism or latent romance. 
Let every American home be illuminated by 
the presence of the heroes and heroines whose 
stories are told in these pages. 


Entertainment That Instructs 


Never was there a set of books—no matter 
how costly—that will compare with this 
for entertainment and instruction—and the 
Stories have the supreme merit of being abso- 
lutely true. Is it any wonder that the ap- 
petite of the reading public demands edition 
after edition—that no home or school library 
is considered complete without these wonder- 
ful books? 

These sixteen volumes throw wide open to 
us the doors of the great ones of the earth. 
We see them as red blooded men and women, 
not as demigods crowned with the thunders 
of Olympus. 

We follow the fortunes of the great Caesar 
as he extends the boundaries of Rome to 
include all the known parts of the earth 
we are with him on the fatal ides of March 
when the fires of an all-consuming ambition 
were forever quenched by the life blood drawn 
by the assassin’s knife. We see how a 
woman’s wiles turned aside the tide of Rome’s 
destiny and therefore that of the world. 

History in the form of Biography is our 
great instructor. The lives of famous charac- 
ters are the beacons that will guide us safely 
on the voyage of life, though the sea of time 
we navigate is full of perils. But with 
FAMOUS CHARACTERS OF HISTORY 
as our guide it is no longer an unknown sea. 
It has been traversed for ages, and there is 
not a sunken rock or treacherous shoal which 
is not marked by the wreck of those who have 
preceded us. 
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By W. F. Bradley 



























@ EDITOR’S NOTE—In this 
article Mr. Bradley, special 
correspondent of THE AUTO. 
MOBILE with the allied 
armies, outlines in detail the 
chief troubles and. defects 
brought out .by war in -the 
design of cars and trucks in 
the Italian service. During 
his work of several months 
as an ambulance driver, Mr. 
Bradley was in daily contact 
with army vcliicles and the 
men: handling them, so his 
Knowledge ofthe subject is 
at once accurate and compre- 
hensive. 
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The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 


Manufacturers of Delco Starting, 
Lighting, and Ignition Systems 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.5.A. 





knowledge of half a dozen cars 
which since August, 1916, to the 
‘present date have been behind 
the trenches and ahead of the 
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Delco lighting sets on Buicks 
proved very satisfactory. The 
writer can speak from personal 









artillery and never under cover, 
even for repairs. Most of the 
drivers had very little mechan- 
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DRAWN FOR LESLIE'S BY FRANK PAULUS 


DESTROYING A SUB-SEA PIRATE: AN AMERICAN LINER, ATTACKED BY A U-BOAT, RAMS AND SINKS ITS ENEMY 


Cables late in June reported the victory of an American liner over an attacking submarine. At 
the request of the Committee on Public Information, the names of American ships which have 
routed U-boats are being withheld, as it is known that German submarine commanders wreak 
vengeance particularly on those ships which have sunk their German enemies. The unnamed 


ship above was attacked by a submarine, but turned in her®ourse so as to bring her deck guns 
into action, as one of the U-boat’s shattered periscopes shows. Skillful handling of the big ship 
brought it into a position where, plunging ahead, it crushed the sub-sea craft. The men of the 
German ship, in the sketch, are scra-~bling from the conning tower and over the slippery deck. 
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THE PROBLEM 


BY CAPT. A. H. PAYSON, SANTA FE RAILWAY 


| 
| HE problems of the railroads are the 
| problems today confronting every 
patriotic American. Poland might 
, have been saved by better railroads in Russia; 
| Belgium might have been saved with better 
| transportation facilities for French troops. 
Even Germany, with forty years’ preparation 
is suffering now from shortage of rolling equip- 
ment. Today, American railroads face a 
herculean task. They are the best railroads 
in the world, and will win the war for this 
country if they are given the privilege of 
earning necessary revenues for their very great 
expenses. 











SHAMET 


F ever the workers of this country had an honest. 
sincere, and helpful friend, they had and have 
him inColonel Roosevelt. He vindicated his rep- 

utation for courage and sincerity when at the Russian 
Reception at Carnegie Hall, New York, unflinchingly 
he denounced the massacre of the negroes by a mob in 
East St. Louis and flung defiance at Samuel Gompers 
when the latter endeavored to make a lame apology 
for one of the blackest crimes recorded on the pages 
of American history. 

Governor Lowden of Illinois says truthfully: ‘I 
know of uo outrage perpetrated in the South that has 
equalled that at East St. Louis. We cannot wipe out 
the stain, but if the people of Illinois will get together 
unitedly for law enforcement such a thing will never 
be possible again.”’ 

The country looks to Governor Lowden to punish 
those responsible for the infamous massacre of un- 
offending negroes in St. Louis. Let us cease talking 
about the horrors of war, the massacre of the Arme- 
nians, the maiming of the Belgians and the lynchings 
in the South until justice has vindicated itself in the 
great prosperous Northern state of Illinois. It is 
inconceivable that with three days’ warning of the 
impending trouble, the local and state authorities 
failed to make provision for the public safety. 

There need be no question as to the cause of the 
outbreak. Michael Whalen, President of the Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council and City Clerk of 
East St. Louis, said that the people objected to the 
inroad of negro laborers from the South because they 
would not unionize and would not strike. The Secre- 
tary of the Illinois Federation of Labor has issued a 
warning to Chicago and other Northern cities that 
they may have trouble too, because of the protests 
by organized labor against the importation from the 
South of the cheaper labor of the blacks. With this 
warning in mind, a repetition of the awful cruelties 
perpetrated on the negroes in East St. Louis or in 
"4 other Northern city should be rendered impossi- 

e, 

It sickens one to read of colored women with help- 
less babies in their arms beaten with clubs by white 
women, then stripped half-naked and compelled torun 
the gantlet of an infuriated mob to seek a place of 
safety; of colored men beaten to death, hung and 
thrown into gutters; of negroes promised protection 
and then slaughtered in cold blood. In all the annals 
of barbarism, of torture and suffering and inhuman- 
ity, we know of no page so heartbreaking as that 
which records the bloody massacre in East St. Louis. 
The supineness of the police, the inefficiency of the 
military guard, and the cowardice of the citizens of 
the place have placed a stigma on the town from 
Whica it will take years to recover. 


The rioters are well known. They went about 
their work in broad daylight. Governor Lowden 
should have no difficulty in bringing them to justice. 
Only by doing so can he in part wipe out the bloody 
stain on the State’s escutcheon which is no less a 
stain on the executive office. 


THE PATH TO VICTORY 


ERMANY has nurtured its trade and com- 
G merce. For it, big business never was a 

menace. Long ago it began to decorate 
its captains of industry. It had them ready for 
work when the war broke out. 

It did not lack for munition factories, big guns, or 
clothing and supplies or for anything else its 
army needed. It was the only nation that was fully 
prepared. It was prepared because it had been 
encouraging business on the largest scale. 

It did this so successfully that it was rapidly 
reaching out for the commerce of the world. The 
thoroughness with which it did its work was 
shown by its development of the dye industry. 
Germany knew that in making dyestuffs it was 
also providing the chemicals essential to the manu- 
facture of explosives. It had dyes for its factories 
and explosives for its guns. 

This wonderful preparation, while all other na- 
tions were unprepared, led the German Emperor 
to believe that he could march through Belgium, 
reach Paris in a few weeks, and bring Russia and 
Great Britain to their knees before they knew it. 

We are learning many lessons from the war. We 
are learning the great mistake we made in failing 
to encourage our merchant marine, by a subsidy, 
just as Japan has subsidized its ships and taken pos- 
session of the commerce of the Pacific. 

We are learning that our captains of industry are 
patriotic citizens flocking to the support of the 
Government at the first call to duty. 

We are learning that our railway magnates are 
among the best of our citizenship. To a committee 
of these the President has intrusted the perplexing 
problem of furnishing transportation for men and 
munitions in stress of war, without interrupting the 
normal freightage of food and industrial supplies. 

We are learning how the bankers, the despised 
Wall Street ‘kings, sprang to the Government’s aid 
and saved the Liberty Loan from disastrous failure. 
We are learning how labor in factory, shop and farm 
rallied to the flag and covered the “‘slackers”’ with 
the obloquy they deserved. 

Never before has such a spirit of patriotism been 
manifested all along the line. Partisanship has been 
thrown to the winds, injustice forgotten, hardships 
overlooked, and selfish considerations ignored in the 
effort to stand by the flag and to avert the nation’s 
peril. 

This is the way to win. This is the path to vic- 
tory. Letthe Administration at Washington bear this 
in mind when short-sighted advisers, without expert 
knowledge or business experience, are forcing our 
great industries to sell at sacrifice prices on threat 
of confiscation: Senator Reed of Missouri was right 
in saying: 

It is not necessary to disrupt business, interfere with the great or- 
ganized machine of production, deprive farmers of a free and open 
market or attempt the regulation of wages so as to overcome our 
enemies. ... If you regulate the price of coal, you must regulate 
the wages of the miners. If you must regulate the price of distribu- 
tion of the products of the farm and the mine, you must regulate the 
price of carriage, and you must regulate the wages of those engaged 
in transportation. 

In the language of Chairman Bernard Baruch, of the 
Committee on Raw Materials, ‘winning of the war 
is all that counts. It is of no value to cut costs if 
output is reduced below the need.” 


WHAT IS WARTIME ECONOMY ? 


ISINFORMED agitators believe economy to 
be a cessation of all possible activities calling 
for the expenditure of public money other 

than that directly concerned with the prosecution 
of the war. In this throttling of activity the good 
roads movement is imperilled—a movement which 
has gained tremendous momentum of late years 
through the demands, not only of the pleasure car, 
but also of the motor truck in its endeavors to serve 


a 


the nation through increasing the efficiency of short- 
haul transportation systems. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more short-sighted 
policy than that which would recommend the cessa- 
tion of road building because of the necessity of 
practicing economy during war times. A nation 
which can appropriate millions for the removal of 
snags and water-hyacinths in unknown rivers, and 
for the deepening of channels in but-little-used water- 
ways, could assuredly afford to spend billions on the 
construction of roads which will be absolutely neces- 
sary if the 35,000 motor trucks the Government has 
ordered for the War Department are to serve their 
purpose. 

The Society of Automotive Engineers, in co-opera- 
tion with the Quartermaster’s Department, has just 
completed a set of specifications for military motor 
trucks to form the basis of the competitive bid for 
the 35,000 machines required for the army. These 
specifications are based on the experience gained 
from the wholesale use of trucks on'the Mexican 
border. They call for a larger,stronger and more 
expensive truck than would be necessary were this 
type to be used over uniformly good or average 
roads. Were our improved highway system com- 
plete, less stringent specifications for truck con- 
struction would be required and millions would be 
saved on the cost of our truck fleet. This saving 
would more than pay the interest on the bonds 
required to provide for the construction of the 
thousands of miles of improved highways this great 
country so urgently needs. 


THE PLAIN TRUTH 


MOTION! In an able editorial commenting on the 

Food Control Bill, our enlightened and enlightening 
contemporary, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, in- 
quires how the consumer is to be helped ‘‘if the proposed 
benevolent intervention on his behalf mistakes emotion 
for sound sense and overdoes itself.’ Just now this coun- 
try appears to be in the hands of emotionalists. In conse- 
quence, the public is paying the high cost of fad legisla- 
tion—not the product of experience and mature thought, 
but of the vagaries of those unaccustomed to thinking. 
The quack remedies proposed by legislators fail to cure 
the public ills, but this does not discourage the patent 
medicine venders of politics. They stand ready immedi- 
ately to offer a newer quack remedy which the gullible 
public proceeds to swallow in the hope of a cure. This is 
the age of the notoriety-seeker in legislative halls, of the 
headliner in the editorial room and of the brainless shouter 
on the forum of the street corner. The patient taxpayer 
who foots the bill for all this tomfoolery is meanwhile and 
very properly cartooned in the comic supplements as the 
meek and submissive “‘ goat.’’ Nevertheless there is solemn 
truth in the statement of our thoughtful friend Senator 
Borah: “It is the tendency of reforms and reformers to go 
to such extremes as to cause a reflex, a spewing up, as it 
were, by the body politic and the inevitable reaction.” 
Let us hope so. 


WINTER! The death of William Winter, for more 

than half a century a dramatic critic in active ser- 
vice,"and incidentally a poet of sentimental charm, re- 
moves a notable link betwecn the theater of the past and 
the theater of the present. Mr. Winter’s sympathies and 
enthusiasms were all related to the older theater, whose 
beauties he magnified while he ignored its defects and 
crudities. And he was so obsessed by the classical and the 
romantic of his earlier critical days that he could see 
nothing of moment that was valuable in the modern thea- 
ter, which has practically abandoned the classics for drama 
that deals with human actualities. It is remembered that 
Mr. Winter criticised Duse, on her first appearance in New 
York, although she had won Europe as an actress of rare 
temperament and originality. The new school which she 
represented was always foreign to him, and Ibsen, who 
revolutionized the theater, and whose realities of life in his 
dramas did so much to displace the romantic in the theater 
as something not worth while, was held in disdain by Mr. 
Winter with all his successors. Mr. Winter had some war- 
rant for his contempt of the theater of to-day for in many 
things it runs to the meretricious; but it is strange that a 
critictof his natural scope and power should consistently 
have ignored the legitimacy of the serious side of the con- 
temporary stage, which under the modern influence re- 
places cloying sweets with the substances and problems of 
modern life, and thus shows purpose. Mr. Winter leaves 
no native writer on the theater who is so well-grounded in 
dramatic history as he was, and there are few writers on 
any phase of art that possess his grace of diction. At one 
time Mr. Winter was managing editor of LESLIE’s? 
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WAR 





THE DIPLOMATIC AND 
POLITICAL SIDE 


N the opening of the German 
QO Reichstag the political storm 
center of Europe shifted 
from Petrograd to Berlin. Russia’s 
vigorous resumption of the offensive 
convinced even the most optimistic 
of the German leaders that there 
was scant hope of a separate peace 
and that they must prepare their 
people for another year of war. 
Reports coming out of Germany 
made it evident that Lloyd George 
had shrewdly timed his recent 
statement of the Allies’ war aims 
and that his intimation of more 
moderate terms to be had by a 
really democratic German govern- 
ment was strengthening the hands 
of the liberal element among the 
Teutonic allies. The postponement 
of the German Chancellor’s speech 
to the Reichstag and the hurried 
trip of the Kaiser to Vienna were 
significant indications of the acute 
political tension in both Austria and 
Germany. 
The situation seemed to be some- 
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thing like this: the Hohenzollern 

Junkers still pin their faith to the 

submarines; they believe that if they can hold their own 
people and their allies in line long enough, and maintain 
their battle-lines to east and west unbroken, the submarines 
will ultimately force the Entente Allies to a negotiated 
peace that will preserve the essentials of Mittel-Europa. 
But the German people are longing for peace. They were 


THE IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE WAR 


told that ruthless submarine war would bring victory 
within a few months, and now, though it has been going 
on for nearly half a year, victory seems as far away as ever, 
and the realization grows in Germany that the war must 
drag its intolerable way through another year of food 
shortage and slow starvation. In the Parliament of 

Saxony all parties joined with 











the Socialists in a demand 
for a more democratic reorgan- 
ization of the imperial govern- 
ment, and warnings of revolu- 
tionary outbreaks as the alter- 
native were openly voiced. Even 
before the Reichstag convened 
similar indications of popular 
unrest were reflected in sensa- 
tional speeches made in advance 
committee meetings. Thus in 
Germany we have the ruling 
classes determined for continued 


war and the masses yearning 
for peace, and _ clamoring 
for democratic reforms. In 


Austria it is different. Practical- 
ly all classes are ready for peace 
on almost any reasonable terms. 
The Emperor Charles has pub- 
licly declared his hopes for an 
early peace. His wife, the 
Empress Zita, is reported to 
have thrown all her influence 
in the same direction. What is 
happening in Bulgaria and Tur- 
key is not so clear, but we may 
well believe that the desire 
for peace is not less strong, 
since these two countries have 
been under arms almost con- 
tinuously since the beginning of 
the Balkan Wars in 1912. Taken 
all in all, it looks as if the Ger- 
man Junkers are going to have 
their hands full holding their 


people and their allies in line 
for continued war. 
IVIL war in China, revo- 


lutionary mutterings 

in Spain, troops firing on food 
rioters in Holland, Greece mobil- 
izing for war — 





THE events that would 
WORLD have won stream- 
ON FIRE ing headlines in 

days not so long 
ago—are now relegated to in- 





LOADING TORPEDOES ON A SUBMARINE 
Owing to the limited space in a submarine and the large size of torpedoes only a small 
Whenever possible. submarines 
shell their victims in order that the precious torpedoes may not be used unnecessarily. 


number can be carried within the under-sea_ boats. 


COPYRIGHT &, MILLER, JR. significant paragraphs in the 
news of a mad world plunging 
headlong toward the chaos of 


universal war. 


IMPORTANT MILITARY DEVELOPMENTS 
A{HE Russian army’s dramatic resumption of the offens ve 

on July 1st wasa great victory for the Allies in more 
senses than one. It was relatively unimportant whether 
the Russian attacks succeeded or not, providing only they 
were pressed home with a vigor and determination that 
German people that their hopes of a 
The reorganized Russian armies 
did all of that and more. Led by the War Minister, 
Kerensky, in person from the advance trenches, they 
swept forward on an 18-mile front some 40 miles south- 
east of Lemberg, the capital of the Austrian province of 
Galicia, captured an important series of fortified positions 
about Koniuchy, and within two days had taken over 
18,000 prisoners and 29 large guns. Later the Russians 
attacked also in the direction of Kovel, 120 miles to the 
north, and on July 7th the fighting flared up before Pinsk, 
80 miles northeast of Kovel. Thus within a week the 
Russians had started three separate offensives along a 
section of front over 200 miles in length. We may well 
believe the reports that Germany had begun to rush re- 
serves to the East. 

Strategically the Russian offensive began where General 
Brusiloff’s victorious advance ended last Autumn. It 
renews the threat to Halicz, which military experts con- 
sider the key position in the defense of Lemberg. It is 
too early to appraise the military results of the Russian 
offensive, but the capture of 18,000 prisoners is in itself 
an important victory, and the political effects have al- 
ready been of incalculable benefit to the Allies. Whether 
the reorganization of the Russian armies is as yet sufficient- 
ly thorough, and the munition supply adequate, for a 
sustained offensive remains to be seen. In this respect the 
words of Ambassador Bakhmetieff in his speech at Car- 
negie Hall in New York on July 6th were heartening. He 
declared that the production of metals in Russia was 100 
per cent. greater in April than in February and that the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad was taking out from Vladivostok 
from four to five times as much goods as before the revo- 


would prove to the 
separate peace were vain. 


lution. 


SECRETARY DANIELS’S report on the successful 
7 transportation of the first American expeditionary 

force is extremely interesting, even when stripped of the 
somewhat flamboyant rhetorical flourishes with which 
Mr. Creel adorned it. With- 


SUBMARINE ATTACKS out worrying about the “ex- 
ON AMERICAN act count of the U-boats 
TRANSPORTS gathered for what they 

deemed a slaughter,’ it may 


be noted that there were evidently two submarine attacks, 
one before the transports met the escort of American 
destroyers coming from a British base, the other after the 
destroyers had joined forces with the warships that guarded 
the transports all the way across the ocean. This, taken 
together with the fact that a German submarine recently 
shelled the port of Ponta Delgada in the Azores, makes 
it seem probable that the Germans scattered their 
(Continued on page 102) 
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SMO IK K BATTLE 











OOPYRIGHT CENTRAL NEWS 


THE FAMOUS SMOKE SCREEN 





Fleet commanders appreciating that secrecy of movement is an important ally “‘screen” their from him. Other forms of screening are “‘distant”’ or “‘offensive’’ screening when the scout force 
fleets, but not as shown above. For there are many kinds of screens, and the ‘‘smoke screen” is far ahead of the fleet in order to meet and destroy the enemy scouts; and “‘near’’ or ‘“‘defensive”’ 
is only laid when the enemy is located, and the smoke blanket is spread to hide maneuvers screening when the scout force is held near the fleet to maintain a wall of secrecy about it. 
’ 
‘ 
fe 




















COPTRIGHT KAD&L & BSAHSAT 


A BARK THAT IS WORSE THAN ITS BITE 


With this wall of liquid fire the Germans believed they would annihilate entire brigades of French general military results are negligible. Liquid fire is squirted from the first line trenches by means 
and English. However, while the sufferings of those caught in the stream have been horrible, the of hose. There are many types of reservoirs the smaller being operated by a single soldier. 
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By ARTHUR HUNT CHOTE 


LATE FIRST CANADIAN DIVISION) 


Epiror’s Note.—While the author's observations and de- been one of England’s great training centers 
ductions are drawn froma visit to the Officers’ Training Camp at Salisbury Plains or Aldershot. Then the 
it Plattsburg, his conclusions apply to the work of all of the appearance of felt hats, and the absence of 
camps where the training of men for commissions in the new fixed bayonets and punctilious ceremony, 
army is going on. marked it as truly American. The head- 

. quarters was situated in a large brick build- 
wa Ya EART of this land and hope of this nation is the ing. Unchallenged by any sentries, and 
tH Barrack Square at Plattsburg. For the casual without any clinking of spurs, or clanking of 
“ observer that camp on the enchanting shore of _ steel, I found myself in the commandant’s 
Lake Champlain‘is merely a sight of passing interest. For office. 


those who have eyes to see it is the beginning of a new “This is more like going in to see a college 
page in American history. president, than going in to see a commanding 
Those in America who are awake realize that this coun- officer,” I said to myself. Everywhere was 


try is tiptoeing on the threshold of a glorious epoch. For absence of that ostentation and military 
them the Barrack Square of the training camp is pregnant display which, as a British soldier, had been 
with victories of the nation that are yet to be. In the 
crowded cantonments of Plattsburg are boys of unknown 
name, whose heroic deeds may yet be told to children’s 
children. 

Plattsburg is the most interesting place in 
America today. On the way thither, our car 
passed through the glories of the Adiron- 
dacks, but I must confess that I was far 
more intent on seeing the place where 
this country’s history is in the mak- 
ing than I was on regarding the 
heauties of nature along the way. 

Three years ago, in August, 














PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE 


FOR THE LIGHTER SIDE 


Every action must have its 





aoe I9I4, I was training with the reaction, and so after hours of 
we " . . ee the most grueling work, these 
ut force First Canadian Division at men of New England, in 
ensive”’ Val Cartier. Fellow feeling training for commissions in 
A the National Army, take a few 
t. makes us wondrous kind, and minutes off to play with Jim : 
also wondrous keen. Witha Crow, one of the camp mas- 
. . cots. 
sympathy and a curiosity 


rarely experienced, I regarded 
the rows of huts and the 
sand pits, and the rifle ranges 
that marked the outlines of 
the Plattsburg camp. 

At first sight this might have 


bred into my bones. How 
some of my good English 
friends would have been 
shocked at this ignoring of 
tradition, but being a West- 
erner, I was delighted. 
In his quiet inner office was 
Colonel Wolf, deep in his morn- 


Hake 


HOW MANY GENERALS’ ARE 
THERE IN THIS LINE? 
Every man in the fourteen officers’ training 
camps is a picked man. From nearly 40,000 
candidates will be chosen the 10,000 for company 
officers in the first army. In a few months most of 
the men in this column will be wearing shoulder- 
straps. The names of some are likely to be written 
in the country’s history for all time. 


ing correspondence. In the outer 
rooms the typewriters were clicking, 
while a breeze through the open 
window brought the sound of marching 
troops. In Colonel Wolf I found a true 
soldier. Some of the fuss and feathers of Old 
World: militarism might be missing here, but undet 
the man were the same soldierly spirit and the same 
iron discipline that mark all great officers. 

While I sat in the office, the Colonel attended to several 
men who were leaving that morning. Every day for mental 
or physical shortcomings a certain number are dropped. If 
you would know what is going on at Plattsburg, take your 
Bible and read the seventh chapter of the Book of Judges. 
This ancient story is being repeated in the United States 
today. As Gideon picked his three hundred from the thirty 
thousand, so America is picking her three thousand from the 
ten million. Carlyle says the king is the man who can. 
Themen whosurvive the Plattsburg test will all be kings, men 
who can, and as such they will be officers by divine right. 

One thing that pleased me in Colonel Wolf's interviews 
with the young men that came before him was his kindly 
attitude toward them all. The Army, always a despotism, is 
too infrequently a benevolent despotism. It was a rare 
pleasure to see a high officer treat mere underlings with the 
deference which the commandant here showed to all. 

In company with Colonel Wolf, I made a tour around the 
camp, inspecting its equipment, and observing the men at 
their various tasks. No varsity team out for the season’s 
trophy were more keen than the training troops. Every 
man appeared to be in deadly earnest. Nothing appeals so 
much to an officer as to see his men really trving, and here 
every man was doing his best. As I watched a group of men 
marching by with sloped arms from the rifle ranges, there 
seemed to come to me a momentary din from that far-off 
battle-line. These boys will soon enough have their share 
of the awful line; meanwhile in this peaceful sanctuary they 
are learning well their Spartan lessons for the iron days ahead. 

The training is mainly under the direction of regular offi- 
cers from West Point, than whom there are no finer officers 




















= cea in the world. These regular officers have added to their 

ce ME . oT ha . 

2 sANBRT ‘ N ON WHOM A GREAT RESPONSIBILITY RESTS experience the best counsel of the military advisers from 
a On commanders of Training Camps and their staffs rests the win this war, American officers must be of the best. Above, he British a4 F h or Th °° Femi 8 
. greatest educational responsibility ever placed on the shoul- is Colonel W. S. Scott (in center), commander of Camp the British an rench missions. e training given 1s 

es by means ders of American instructors. These men must, in a few Funston, Leon Springs, Texas, with his staff. At Leon 


dier. months, educate green men to become valuable officers. To Springs men from the Southwest are in training. (Continued on page 95) 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 


July | 























REDMOND 

GIVING NEW YORK’'S GOVERNOR A DEGREE 
When [Syracuse University held its commencement this year 
Governor Charles S. Whitman was among those who received 
honorary degrees. Governor Whitman was made a Doctor of 
Laws. In the picture he is seen on his way to the commence- 
‘ment exercises accompanied by Chancellor James R._Day of the 
university. 




















PRESS ILLUSTRATING KERVICE JARMAGIN 
WINS THE CROIX DE LA GUERRE WINS RENOWN IN THE AIR Ww 

Sergeant Pilot Harold Willis of the Lafayette Escadrille James Norman Hall, an Iowa boy, got his baptism of fire it [ 
has been cited for courageous work under most difficult in the British army soon after war was declared. He was - = 
and dangerous conditions and has been decorated with , wounded and invalided home. After writing “‘Kitchener’s 

the war cross. Willis is a Harvard man and a graduate in Mob” he enlisted in the flying corps and saw much ser- 

the class of 1912. On the side of Sergeant Willis’s car is vice. Recently though attacked by seven German planes, 

seen the Indian head badge of the American flying men. he fought them off and was able to get back to the trench VW NVI 


lines, though wounded. 
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OLDEST SUBSCRIBER TO LIBERTY LOAN in medic 
Mrs. Louise K. Thiers of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is not H. Mayo 
only that, but also the daughter of a Revolutionary soldier no longer 
who fought under Washington and knew him personally. sion to tl 

LESLIE Though nearly 103 years old, Mrs. Thiers reads and writes hibition 
A PERFECT SCHOOL RECORD her own letters and uses the telephone. When Mrs. Thiers aorta’ : 
What is believed to be the national record for school attend- bought a Liberty Bond recently she received a letter from In des 
ance has been established by Clarence William Lewellen, Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo in which_he said: of which 
aged 18, who was graduated this month from the Union- “Let me take the opportunity of congratulating you “That 
town High School, Pennsylvania. Lewellen leaves on the upon the completion of your one hundred Jand second observat: 
records of Uniontown public schools nine years’ attend- year of useful life, and upon the fact that your father was large ext 
ance without missing a session of without once being a soldier in the Revolutionary War, serving under Wash- mission ° 

tardy. Uniontown has a nine months’ term of school. ington and Lafayette, and that he contributed to the purified 
Commencing with the third grade in 1908 he was never establishment of the liberties which we enjoy today. obtained 

absent from classes a day until given his diploma of “It is a thrilling and inspiring thing to receive a sub- : 

graduation. It has been estimated that he attended scription from an immediate daughter of a soldier of the liquors, | 
school 1720 successive days. American Revolution, ond it is significant of the fact that — | 
=. “ almost within the span of one human life our liberty was and why 
THEY HAVE LED SOLDIERS achieved and that within the same relatively brief period drinks h 
When Valley City, North Dakota, held a patriotic playday of time that liberty is threatened by an autocratic power. great col 
parade in June these little girls were a conspicuous part of the “*And so you have lived to see a new war for liberty, except t] 
parade, for dressed in the uniform of infantry officers they this time a war for universal liberty throughout the world. dulgence 
marched at the heads of two of the local companies. They are I hope that you will live to see this new and greater vic- ° 
Margaret and Alice Dahle, the daughters of Mr. and Mrs, tory for liberty and humanity which will come just as immoral 
Oscar Dahle of Valley City. inevitably as the rising of tomorrow's sun.” aing | 
verng dis 
would be 
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enjoyed a banquet at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, when the annual convention 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS AT THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 





vention was an address by Rosalie Proctor Morton, M. D., who has been decorated 


The women physicians who are members of the American Medical Association | seen service at the battle front in Europe. One of the special features of the Con- 


of the association was held in June. Many of the physicians seen in the picture have 


MAGIC OF 


¥ VERYONE is familiar with the work accomplished 
K in the war zones by such surgeons as, Carrel, Flex- 
A ner and Blake. Spectacular and wonderful as 
their accomplishments in offsetting the horrors of war have 
been, we must not lose sight of the fact that here at home, 
the past year has seen many new and wondrous develop- 
ments in medicine and surgery. 

Many of the new discoveries which were demonstrated 
at the convention of the American Medical Association, 
held in New York in June, are of first interest to laymen, 
as well as to the profession. 

The use of a new antiseptic solution which may be used 
on the brain, in the abdominal cavity or injected into the 
blood stream, was demonstrated at the clinic of Dr. J. 
Hubbard Schall of the Cumberland Street Hospital, 
Brooklyn. The Dakin-Carrel solution, which revolu- 
tionized the treatment of wound infections in the war, it 
is said would cause death if injected directly into the blood 
stream. In this one particular, if in no other, the new 
solution of Dr. Schall and his co-workers, Dr. Fraliek, 
Dr. Eckstein and Dr. Alien, shows great superiority. Its 
discoverers assert that it has the added virtue of being a 
greater germ-killer than any other known antiseptic. It 
will dissolve a blood clot or dead tissue, and is entirely 
non-poisonous. 

Perhaps no more surprising statement has been made 
in medical gatherings in years than that of Dr. Charles 
H. Mayo, the new President of the Association, that alcohol 
no longer is regarded as of medical value. By giving expres- 
sion to this conclusion, Dr. Mayo adds weight to the pro- 
hibition claims. 

In describing prohibition as ‘‘a war measure the value 
of which is beyond discussion,” Dr. Mayo said: 

‘That disease was frequently water-borne is a practical 
observation that has existed for many centuries. To a 
large extent among the Orientals, the danger of such trans- 
mission was overcome by the drinking of tea: and coffee 
purified by boiling. In Europe, the same results were 
obtained in the manufacture of weak wines, brews and 
liquors, the fermentation and yeast germs of which de- 
stroyed the virulent bacteria. Now that we know how 
and why water was dangerous, the necessity of alcoholic 
drinks has been removed in every community in this 
great country by an abundance of pure water. No one 
except the policeman sees more of the results of overin- 
dulgence in alcohol, demonstrated by poverty, sickness, 
immorality and crime, than the physician. Medicine has 
reached a period when alcohol is rarely employed as a drug, 
being displaced by better remedies. National prohibition 
would be welcomed by the medical profession.” 


Vv one ae oy ‘s 7 
MEDICA L 
By KATHLEEN HILLS 


Dr. Beverley Robinson, with forty years’ experience in 
medicine in hospitals and private practice in New York, 
has taken issue with Dr. Mayo. Deploring the evil effects 
of alcohol and the bad effects of over-eating, Dr. Robinson 
says abuse is no reason why one should be debarred from 
eating in a reasonable way. He asserts with warmth 
that in a great many cases of pneumonia, diphtheria 
and typhoid fever, which were considered hopeless, the 
patients took a favorable turn through the adminis- 
uration of good liquor. He further adds that ‘‘good 
whiskey and brandy are the oil of old age.”’ 

Another revolutionary discovery is that of Bertram M. 
Bernheimer, a physician of Baltimore, whose significant 
paper at the convention dealt with a new method of blood 
transfusion. Dr. Bernheimer has produced a new sodium 
citrate treatment of blood which he is confident will make 
transfusions thoroughly efficacious though the giver and 
recipient of the blood are thousands of miles apart. Blood 
treated according to this method could be preserved and 
transported a great distance in containers, so that it would 
not be necessary for the giver and receiver of the blood 
to be treated simultaneously. In the discussion, it was 
brought out that here was an opportunity for Americans 
unsuited for military duties to ‘‘do their bit’ by donating 
blood for the treatment of those on the battle front, who 
were so generously giving of their life-stream in order ‘‘to 
make democracy safe for the world.” 

One of the most interesting papers, both from the lay 
and professional standpoint, was that of Dr. Chevalier 
Jackson, of Philadelphia, probably the greatest American 
bronchoscopic expert, on the cause of foreign substances 
lodging in the thorax, esophagus and the lungs. Dr. 
Jackson showed lantern slides of foreign substances re- 
moved from the throats and lungs of patients by means 
of the bronchoscope. The variety of these articles was 
amazing and sometimes ‘amusing. They included plain 
and safety pins, buttons, coins, pieces of metal, tacks, peb- 
bles, marbles, bones, false teeth, hairpins, nozzles of throat 
sprays, and even dental instruments. 

Dr. Jackson bespoke more care on the part of men, 
women and children in putting inedible objects in their 
mouths. Dressmakers, upholsterers, carpenters and other 
workers are constantly putting pins, tacks and _ nails 
in their mouths to facilitate work, and through the 
slightest intake of air these are easily sucked down the 
throat, to find lodgment in the thorax, esophagus, the 
lungs or bronchial tubes. Dr. Jackson also called atten- 
tion to the fact that bones and other foreign substances 
were often swallowed in food not carefully prepared. 
From this the housewife can take unto herself a lesson. 


for her work in the war hospitals. 


Ik 





SEARCH 


The application of the simplest rules of the ‘‘Safety First” 
campaign might eliminate many of these cases. 

Dr. Otto P. Geier of Cincinnati, believes that the day 
of the general practitioner is past, and his paper dealt with 
“reasons why”’ the death knell of the ‘old family physi- 
cian’’ should be rung. In the opinion of Dr. Geier, the con- 
centration of population in cities had developed problems 
beyond the control of the private family physician, and, 
as in every other walk in life, specializing has become the 
measure of a.man’s ability, so it is to-day with the phy- 
sician. 

Contrary to Dr. Geier’s idea, Dr. Beverley Robinson 
believes sincerely in the old family physician. He says: 
““Give me, I beg, the old-fashioned general practitioner, 
with much experience in human ailments, a modicum of 
common sense, and a genial sympathetic heart and mind, 
and every time, when possible, I will get the better of my 
bodily or mental ailments.”’ 

Professional ethics, honored by all medical practitioners, 
received some severe blows from the profession itself at 
this convention. If the profession would see to it that 
the laity was as well posted on simple hygiene and general 
preventive medicine, through the mediums that the laity 
is apt to read, as the physician is posted on questions of 
public policy, it would result in a better understanding, 
by the public, of the physician and the problems that con- 
front him. Intelligent co-operation between the physician 
and patient undoubtedly would eliminate many of the 
errors for which the doctor now is held solely responsible. 
The broadened view of the medical profession on this 
question was shown by the fact that the laity, if properly 
credentialed, was admitted to all sessions of the great 
congress, and even to clinics at many of the leading hos- 
pitals. 5 

It was admitted at this great convention, before the 
laity and in unmistakable language, that human life had 
been sacrificed needlessly through unnecessary operations 
and the unskilled use of the knife. Ina recent issue of the 
New York Medical Journal, Dr. Robinson substantiates 
this statement from his forty years’ experience and de- 
nounces “some misleading medical fads of the time.” 
‘Not many years ago,” he says, ‘we were overriden by 
specialists who extirpated glands and tonsils, and operative 
attacks on appendices still prevail. If the patients survive 
the frequently unnecessary operations, as of course, they 
will usually, they suffer from adhesions, recurrent pains 
and attacks of intestinal dyspepsia which they would not 
have if the appendix were still present to carry on its physi- 
ological réle, which is surely important, although only 


(Continued on page 95) 





Exclusive photographs for LESLIE’S from the 
Central News Service 


**BON VOYAGE”"’ 
The cigar-shaped object seen emerging from the tube at the 
right is the present representative of the family Farragut 
damned so fluently some fifty years ago. Nearly everybody 
curses the torpedo now but in a different spirit than Farragut 
when he wished to show his contempt. Respect has taken the 
place of contempt, for this complex weapon, as intricate as an 
automobile and as delicate as a lady’s watch, is the most 
dreaded of modern war’s many dreaded weapons. This self- 
propelling, self-steering machine is pushed from its tube by 
compressed air and proceeds under its own power to deliver a 
load of gun cotton of 200 or 300 pounds, in some instances even 
more, against the side of an enemy’s Ship. 

















WELL ON ITS WAY 
A modern automobile torpedo costs about $7,000 to manufacture. During the present war 
it hasincreased in diameter from 14 and 16 inches to 21 and 22 inches. Itslengthis now as great 
as 21 feet. There are five main parts to the torpedo: the war head, which is filled with gun 
cotton and tipped by the war nose corresponding to the fuse of a projectile; the air flask, which v4 = Every y 
is a shell of steel built to withstand a pressure of 5,000 pounds to the square inch and carry- \ ; destroye 
ing an initial pressure of 2,250 pounds to operate all the mechanism of the torpedo and the . ; weapon 
motive power; the depth control mechanism, which permits the torpedo to run at a desired time a ti 
depth beneath the surface; the gyroscopic steering gear, which holds the weapon to its course; goes thr 
the engines, which are turbines driving <wo propellers and are fed from the combustion flask. . course Cc 
In the tail of the torpedo seen striking the water are the rudders for both horizontal and : connecti 
vertical steering. All the operations of a torpedo in flight are started by the automatic scope is 
throwing of a lever in the act of launching. less wa 
” o- has inve 
AT THE END OF THE TRIP target s 
In firing a torpedo at a moving object there are many factors to consider: the speed of the the targ 
target, the course of the target and the speed of the torpedo itself. Unless reasonable esti- it varie 
mates are made on these points Mr. Torpedo will run his race and die down to a walk some- 
where out at sea. Then the flood gates will open and the ocean draws him under, for man 
has taken care that this dangerous weapon is not left a derelict on the high sea. 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SBRVICB 
THE TELLTALE TRAIL 
Every year the torpedo is becoming a weapon of greater range and accuracy. Ona 
destroyer much of the crew’s time is absorbed by torpedo work, for the use of the 
weapon is the boat’s most important function. To prevent the loss of $7,000 every 
time a torpedo is fired a practice head is substituted for the war head and the crew 
goes through the drill without danger and without cost to the country, for the 
course of the torpedo is marked and it is picked up at the end of its run. In 
connection with the control of the torpedo it is interesting to note that the gyro- 
scope is likely to be replaced by human brain on ship or shore, working with wire- 
less waves in a new method of radio control. Captain Leon of the Swedish navy 
has invented a method of sound control. Sound waves from the propeller of the 
target ship enter ‘‘ears”’ fitted to the torpedo. If the torpedo is aimed directly at 
the target the impulses will be equal and the torpedo will hold to its course, but, if 
it varies its course, the impulses on one side become stronger and the delicate 
mechanism works a rudder that swings the torpedo back to its course 














RETURNING HOME 
Years ago, before the automatic steering apparatus had been developed to hold the torpedo to its course, the 
weapon often did strange things, such as circling and hitting the next ship in the battle-line or even the ship from 
which it had been fired. The gyroscopic compass, through the vertical rudders, now maintains the torpedo in a 
course parallel to that in which it began itsrun. Recent improvements make it possible to change the torpedo’s 
course after a certain distance. The picture shows a torpedo.which has “turned at an angle’’ in its run. 
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GARDENS THAT ARE FAMOUS 
In the gardens of Versailles hundreds of Indo-Chinese laborers are 
engaged in truck-farming. In the picture above they are seen caring 
for young pepper plants under the direction of a French officer. Ow- 
ing to the shortage of labor in France between 200,000 and 300,000 
laborers from Asia, Africa and outlying islands have been imported 
for agricultural work. 
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THE MEN WiTH THE 
HOES 
Here is Millet’s famous 
picture brought up to date. 
The expression of hope- 
lessness on Millet’s peas- 
ant’s face, however, which 
prompted Edwin Mark- 
ham to write ‘‘The Man 
with the Hoe” is lacking in 
the cases of these Tuni- 
sians working in France. 


SENEGALESE IN THE 
FIELDS 
While the Senegalese are 
brave men in open battle, 
the present system of 
trencn warfare and terrific 
artillery fire is more than 
they are able to stand and 
at the present time their 
most valuable aid is given 
by working in the fields 
behind the firing line. 


ON THEIR WAY TO WORK 
Indo-China is supplying the greater number of the newly imported workmen in France. These men not only 
receive uniforms and equipment but are also elevated to a plane of living far beyond that in which they exist 
at home. 
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Epiror’s NerE—This is the second 
article in LES’,1E’S new series on “‘ Men 
Who Are Wianing the War.” . In early 
issues LESLIE’S will tell the stories of 
Major-General John J. Pershing, com- 
mander-in-chief of our army in France; 
Bernard M. Baruch, who may be called the 
oovernment’s purchasing agent and others. 


had his opportunity, but threw it away. As an ac- 

““- ceptable foil, there is also the story of the youth 
who, lacking an opportunity, made one. Less familiar, 
but probably equally interesting in its details, is that of the 
boy who had opportunities and made the most of them, 
yet refused: -e@ppeteiweWolly or even largely on the purely 
niaterial circumstances that were not of his own creation. 
In this class Francis Stuyvesant Peabody, chairman of the 
Committee on Coal Production of the Council of National 
Defense, fits to a nicety. 

This, also, is why Mr. Peabody is where he is in the par- 
ticular line of the volunteer service of the Government in 
which he and so many others of his kind have enlisted 
for the duration of the war. 

Since America entered the war much progress has 
been made. Nevertheless there has been considerable 
quibbling. Most of it is due to conflict in the Cabinet 
over the prices which should be paid for supplies. A 
considerable part of the controversy has waged around 
the Committee on Coal Production, which brought 
about an agreement with the coal operators of the 
country to reduce their prices, but which agreement 
was repudiated by the Secretary of War on the ground 
that the prices were not low enough. The whole 
future of the Council of National Defense may depend 
upon the outcome of this price dispute. 

When, through its chief executive, this Nation pledged 
its ‘every resource’’ to bring the government of the Ger- 
man Empire to terms and end the war, it necessarily in- 
volved the bringing to the front of men who knew what 
these resources were, where they were, howto get themand 
how to handle them for the accomplishment of the object 
to which the nation was pledged. This, quite as logically, 
brought the Council of National Defense into being, a 
body composed of men conversant with every detail of one 


or anothgnotshegeeat- specialized industries of the country. 

It eta «1 selection of Francis S. Peabody 
as chairman of the Committee on Coal Production of the 
Council. For Mr. Peabody knows coal from the ground up 
and from the surface to the bowels of the earth beneath. 

The United States has looked the right way in selecting 
the commanders of its economic forces. They have been 
tried out in the practical warfare of business. Mr. Peabody 
is a splendid example of the men who have been tested and 
proved true. 

Born in Chicago in 1859, he was unostentatiously in- 
ducted into that fortunate sphere of life described by Solo- 
mon as consisting neither in poverty nor in riches. The 
son of a well-to-do lawyer-banker, Mr. Peabody traces his 
paternal ancestry to English sources and goes back to Hol- 
land on his mother’s side. 

Following private instruction in his boyhood and gradua- 
tion from Yale in 1881, Mr. Peabody took up the study of 
law, which he pursued most unsuccessfully for about three 
months. At the end of that period his father propounded 
sundry and annoying legal questions. When the test was 
concluded, the elder Peabody strongly advised that the 
son retain the munificent salary of $25 a month he was then 
receiving, and as strongly recommended that he direct his 
talents into some more promising channel. 

Young Peabody took the advice, but rejected the in- 
come. He became a bank messenger boy. From that he 
Was weaned over to the position of railroad messenger boy 
through the temptation of a ‘‘raise.”” After reaching the 
point where he was in a position to instruct the manage- 
ment on how to run a railroad, and finding this was not 
accepted in a grateful spirit, he became a local coal sales- 
man. From this he was promoted to traveling salesman. 
Ii 1884 he went into business for himself. 

\Ir. Peabody considers this the whole story. Of course, 
other things happened. His record books of the humble 
beginnings, still preserved by him, show that he began in 
coal on a capital of $100, to which nothing by way of in- 
heritance was added to build up the business. 

Chat was thirty-three years ago. Mr. Peabody genially 
exolains that the hiatus has been filled in with constant 
iid unremitting attention to coal—and other things. He 
's now the president and principal stockholder of the Pea- 
body Coal Company, which does a business of 12,000,000 
tons of coala year. He is also interested in ice plants, clec- 
tric lighting, steel production, steam railways and a few 
other industries in Chicago and elsewhere. His coal ac- 
tivities include operations in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
iucky, Virginia and Wyoming. He is the largest stock- 


my IERE is the well-known story of the young man who 


FRANCIS 5S. PEABODY, WHOSE EXPERIENCE IN THE 
COAL FIELDS MAKES HIM OF INESTIMABLE VALUE IN 
W ORKING OUT THE GOVERNMENT'S FUEL PROBLEMS 


BY THOMAS F. LOGAN 
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FRANCIS 8S. PEABODY 
Mr. Peabody is onc of the largest coal operators in the country. 
Since the war began he has been drafted into the country’s 
service to take charge of the coal situation and is known as 
chairman of the Committee on Coal Production of the Council 
of National Defense. 


holder in the Consumers Company, which does the greatest 
retail coal and ice business in the werld, amounting to be- 
tween $20,000,000 and $25,000,000 a year. Not only do 
the interests with which he is connected own or lease many 
coal fields, but they operate a large number of mines for 
others. All of the operations are in bituminous coal, but 
large sellings are made of anthracite. 

This record explains sufficiently Mr. Peabody’s excep- 
tional fitness for the work in which he is now engaged. 
The importance of this work can only be measured by the 
importance of the coal industry in the conduct of the war, 
which can scarcely be over-estimated. It plays its, part in 
every phase of transportation, whether by land or sea, and 
in the more direct activities of every battleship and de- 
stroyer afloat. The coke industry, as well, in which Mr. 
Peabody is interested, becomes of tremendous importance 
through its by-products, such as benzol and toluol, which 
enter essentially into the manufacture of high explosives. 
And then there are the manifold uses of coal in every do- 
mestic industry, whether of war or peace. 

Present-day problems of distribution to be solved by the 
committee of which Mr. Peabody is head comprise meeting 
the increased necessities of the Allies, the maintenance of 
adequate shipments to South America, uninterrupted sup- 
plies to munition factories and steel plants, the coaling of 
war vessels, and the meeting of domestic requirements. 
Another form of statement would be, the amount of pro- 
duction, the rate of distribution, co-operation with the 
factors of transportation, the allotments for home con- 
sumption and for Allied use, the question of prices, and 
relations with labor. 

An illustration can be given of how Mr. Peabody works. 
A South American firm wanted coal, a large quantity of 
coal. American representatives in his country could not 
guafantee either the amount or the time of delivery. The 
firm appealed to the State Department, which turaed the 
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matter over to Mr. Peabody. It took 
twenty minutes of long-distance tele- 
phoning to arrange preliminaries. 
Within two days the shipload of coal 
was under way to the South American 
port. 

Mr. Peabody finds nothing in 
the coal situation that need stagger 
the country. To-day, it is the old 
problem of peace multiplied by a figure arising out of 
the war. This figure has not been accurately de- 
termined, but the Committee on Coal Production is fast 
finding it out. 

Factors of disturbance are found in many places. There 
is a shortage in the current coal output in the Canadian 
provinces. Many of the Canadian coal miners have en- 
listed and are now fighting at the front. England is pro- 
ducing enough coal for her own needs, but it is different 
with France and Italy. Some of the richest coal mines of 
France are now in the possession of the enemy. The need 
of Italy is still greater. No coal is produced in Italy. 
Moreover, the problem of transportation is far more diffi- 

cult. Supplies for this ally must either be transferred 
through France, or go by ships through the Strait of 

Gibraltar and thence to Italian seaports. The latter 

method avoids rehandling, but greatly increases the 

likelihood of loss by submarines. 

All of this means greater production at the mines 
than under normal conditions, the most harmonious co- 
operation in transportation, and adequate facilities on 
land and sea tocarry the coal to its various destinations. 

Mr. Peabody announces that the co-operation of the 
railroads is assured. There isalso excellent working har- 
mony with the miners. Better conditions for prompt un- 
loading are required, but these are being developed. The 

problem in shipments is to make transportation “‘liquid.” 

““On the question of speeding up production,” said Mr. 

Peabody,“I fear notrouble. The miners area patriotic 

class. It is hard to convince some of the younger and 

more impulsive that they can serve their country in the 

mines as well as, if not better than at the front, but 
most of them are intelligent as to the situation, and are 
willing to ‘do their bit’ where they are.”’ 

Mr. Peabody finds that the citizen and the manufacturer 
stand in greater need of war education from the standpoint 
of coal reyuirements than does the miner. 

“Here is where everybody can help win the war,” he 
explained. “It is not altogether the coal in the mines at 
one end and the fighting of the war at the other; it is all 
that lies between, as well.’’ 

Mr. Peabody declared there was no occasion for hys- 
teria, as there was ample coal for every American family and 
for this Government and its Allies. There are approxi- 
mately 22,000,000 families in the United States. The 
total coal production this year will be in the neighborhood 
of 700,000,000 tons, possibly more. Of this, there is every 
prospect that 150,000,000 tons will be allotted to domestic 
use, or enough for all family needs. 

The average citizen can help immediately, and in two 
ways. First, by normal buying, and, second, by economiz- 
ing. Some families and many manufacturers have in- 
dulged in panic buying, thus forcing up prices and pro- 
ducing an unnecessary shortage. This combined action 
has also unsettled the coal industry and helped throw the 
transportation systems out of norma! adjustment. 

“The next great item,” said Mr. Peabody, ‘‘is economy. 
The householder who burns more coal than he should is 
taking away. the energy which may be needed behind the 
last cannon shot for success, perhaps imperiling to that 
extent the life of his own son at the battle-front. This is 
said in all seriousness. Back of the enemy’s dream of 
world dominion are lined up the material forces, more skil- 
fully organized for war purposes than ever before in the 
history of the world. These must be met in kind. We 
have the resources from which to mold the answer. And, 
in the process, it would be as criminally foolish to divert 
unnecessarily a pound of coal as it would be to divert a 
pound of explosives from its utilization in the great object 
ahead.”’ , 

It doubtless will have been gathered that Mr. Peabody 
is essentially a man of action. “Chis may explain why he 
does not run strongly to aphorisms. Of rules for success 
he speaks rather lightly. ‘I have only general ideas on the 
subject,”’ he said smilingly. ‘Perhaps the best rule is to 
keep trying all the time, and not take too long in making 
up your mind.” He added that it is good to remember 
your mistakes. They don’t hurt so much then, he ex- 
plained. Furthermore, it is well to make them early in 
life. It costs less, because you have less to lose. ‘‘This 
applies to everything,” said Mr. Peabody: ‘To money, 
for the loss will then be in hundreds, which will prevent a 
repetition at a time when it might cost thousands. It’s 
so with one’s manner of living, with life in general. The 
(Continued on page 98) 
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UNDER THE SHADOW OF 
LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN 


EXCLUSIVE PHOTOGRAPHS FOR LESLIE'S 
FROM PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE 








BREAKFAST BEFORE THE 
MARCH ° 

The men from the states of North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee who are in training as candi- 
dates for commissions in the new 
army are in camp at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, a few miles south of Chat- 
tanooga, butin Georgia. This is one 
of the largest of the training camps, 
and a high percentage of its members 
are sons or grandsons of former offi- 

cers in the Confederate army. 

















WHERE SAND IS NEEDED 
These men are working out the problems of a situation which tense and expectant, and the second soldier from the right is prepar- 
requires more sand on tap than that in the bag breastwork. Only | ing to throw a grenade at the first appearance of a head over the 








a few yards before them is a trench filled with the enemy. All are top of the enemy’s trench. The men are wearing field equipment. 


WORKING SHIFTS AT DIGGING TRENCHES 
These sturdy Southerners, the van of ‘“‘the first 10,000,” as the | lessons of trenchwork which they will in turn teach to the enlisted 
10,000 officers for the National Army are called, are learning the | men this fall. They are working in shifts. 
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KING OFFICERS AT FORT MYER 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES fi. HARE, STAFF WAR PHOTOGRAPHER FOR LESLIE'S 


GUARDING THE 
RAILROAD 


In the big training camp at Fort 
Myer, Virginia, the future offi- 
cers in the National Army are 
industriously working out the 
problems of trench warfare. In 
the foreground are several sand 
bags, little reminders of the mil-+ 
lions lining the trenches of Eu- 
rope. The men seen in the pic- 
ture are laying out a line of 
trenches with which to cover a 
railroad spur. 
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CLEARING THE BRUSH AWAY 
Yes, this is a team, a war team in training for the greatest and most desperate game the world 
hasever seen. These future officers are clearing away the brush preparatory to trench digging. 





: WIRING A STREAM : MORE WIRING OF AN UNPLEASANT NATURE 4 
Officers of the Signal Corps who saw this picture called it the best desctiptive photograph of the Barbed-wire entanglements are being erected along the banks of the stream. While two em 


work they had ever seen. This work is to make it difficult for the enemy to cross. cruits carry the coil of wire, others unroll it and fasten the strands to stakee 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE j 

WHERE TWENTY PER- 4 : : AMBASSADOR Sil \kI VISITS THE A 
SONS MET DEAT . aa me AVIATIN CAMP 

Two car lengths of the roadbed France has supplied the world’s greatestiyiators, and it is th 

of the Great Gorge Route American aviation school in France shoud have French office 

trolley line at Niagara Falls, chat French instructors should visit Ameiga to teach the fine 

near the Cantilever Bridge, cated work. In the picture, Ambassador$harp is seen inspect 

American aviators in France will have thebenefit of training c 
line where they will come in contact ¥ith airmen engagec 


slid from beneath the tracks 
on July 1st and allowed a car 
crowded with 65 passengers to 
plunge over the bank into the 
whirlpool rapids of the falls, 
a drop of 20 feet. Before dis- 
appearing under the water, the 
car turned a complete somer- a d 
sault in the air. A score of 4 
persons were crushed beneath By 
it against the river bed. Many : 
of the passengers were men 
from the Officers’ Training 
Camp at Fort Niagara. All 
night following the accident, : 
soldiers, policemen, firemen ” 
and volunteers worked to res- 
cue the injured and recover : 
the dead. LOOK OUT OR THE FUNNY MEN WILL GET YOUT —" 
Once a year the American Press Humorists get together for a serious discussion of the ways and means by which 
they will interest, amuse, instruct, and harpoon the American people. This year the convention was held in New 
York. James A. Waldron, editor of Judge, is the new president. Mr. Waldron is at the left. Others in order 
are: Claire Briggs, Edgar A. Guest, Douglas Malloch, J. V. Higinbotham. Standing: Henry Edward Warner, 
Berton Braley, Roy K. Moulton, Ted Robinson, Julius Tannen, Newton Newkirk and L. L. Arms. 
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ONE OF HUNDREDS OF ATTACK 

Above at the front of the car is a negro being b&@tenby amob. T 
car, but the mob overtook him before he couldescape, and only the 
RESULTS OF A SHAMEFUL CRIME INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE his life. This outrage, in the heart of a North@n city, has aroused 
wide demand that justice be dealt out to the lealers has been made. 
feeling that has spread over the country, took place in Carnegie Hall, 
to the Russian mission to the United States, When Colonel Roose 
president of the American Federation of Labo ‘early came to blo 
denunciation of the outrage, and Go Per’s inexcusable ef 








Scores of negroes were brutally murdered in a race riot in East St. Louis, Illinois, down or driven back into the flames as they ran from their homes, which had 
on June 30,.July Ist and 2d. The excuse given by the mobs of white men for been set on fire by the mobs. The picture above shows a section devastated 
shooting, beating and burning their victims was that the negroes had been by fire. Twelve negroes were killed in the vicinity of this scene and scores 


imported from the south for labor in northern fields. Many negroes were shot of others were beaten. The loss by fire is estimated at $300,000. 
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PICTORIAL vhard oe” a0 

ADOR SHAR! VISITS THE AMERICAN aed A COLLEGE COMMENCE- 
AVIATION CAMP ea MENT IN 1917 

world’s greatestiiators, and it is therefore fitting that the AG Though the picture above was 
1 in France showg have French officers for instructors, and 
should visit Ameiga to teach the fine points of this compli- 
ure, Ambassador$harp is seen inspecting the training camp. : a a ah Se i as } i | “ mencement 
nce will have thebenefit of training close up to the fighting * : : : easily have been duplicated at 
come in contact ith airmen engaged in active service. 


taken in the college yard at 
Harvard University on Com- 
Day, it could 





any one of hundreds of colleges 
in the country. Side by side 


vith men in cap and gown, 





walked graduates in the uni 
forms of various branches of 
the service. While military 
uniforms predominated, every 
campus had its sprinkling of 


sailors. 


STRANGE ACCIDENT KILLS FIFTEEN ree eee ere 

Fifteen persons were killed when a huge water tank fell from the top of a 5-story building on the Milwaukee, Wis., 

water front, onto the deck of the whaleback steamer Christopher Co/umbus. The boat in swinging away from 

the pier, for its return trip to Chicago, was drawn back by the excessive current of the Milwaukee River, and struck 

the pier with such force that the tank was dislodged. The tank tore through the bridge, pilot house, two decks, 
and slid into the river, killing 15 of the 400 excursionists on the vessel. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


E OF HUNDREDS OF ATTACKS 
3a negro being b&tenby amob. This man was driven from the : esi — dibieeaesoee 
before he couldescape, and only the arrival of policemen saved 4 . = - . ee —— — 
an city ; 
heart of a North i. city, has aroused the country, anda national FIJI ISLANDERS ON WAY TO FRONT 
alt out to the leaders has been made. One instance, showing the 
country, took place in Carnegie Hall, New York, at the reception 
United States, When Colonel Roosevelt and Samuel Gompers, 
leration of Labor Yearly came to blows over Colonel Roosevelt’s 
outrage, and Got per’s inexcusable effort to palliate it. 





These men are a group from a party of 200 Fiji Islanders who crossed Canada They wear no shoes, hats or other clothing, but all carry army overcoats. The 
from Vancouver, B. C., in June, on their way to the fighting line in France. The men were in charge of Lieutenant Allardyce, seated in the ceuter. The group 
picture shows them in a combination uniform made up of khaki shirt and kilt. appears in front of a great cedar tree in Stanley Park, Vancouver. ° 








CIRCLI.D 


ECENTLY thedefunct Federal League crawled from 
its sarcophagus and made one last, gasping effort 
to remain in the baseball spotlight. The reason 








for the brief resurrection was a suit brought by the pro- 
moters of the Baltimore club of the one-time aspirant for 
major league honors to recover $900,000 from organized 


baseball, which the complaint alleged was a trust and 
brought about the Feds’ demise by methods contrary to 
the provisions of the anti-trust laws. Of course no fan 
who remembered the campaign of bluster which accom- 
panied the brief existence of the would-be major outfit 


and the terms of surrender 
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BY ED A. GOEWEY 


(THE OLD FAN) 








arranged when it passed 
over the great baseball di- 
vide took the suit seriously. 

The result was as an- 
ticipated. Confronted in 
the United States District 
Court at Philadelphia 
with conclusive evidence 
in the form of steno- 
graphic minutes that they 
had been parties to the 
peace agreement signed in 
December, 1915, the plain- 
tiffs withdrew their suit 
and speedily. We do not 
know whether the Feds 
knew in advance of the 
court proceedings that 
the forces of organized 
baseball had thoughtfully 
arranged to have all of the 
conversations of the peace 
proceedings taken down 
in shorthand, but this 
much we do know: Base- 
ball is no trust, but a 
sport, and one in which 
the backers of a team 
must expect to spend 
money liberally, with a 
fair chance of obtaining a 
modest profit in return 
and but a slim chance 
of making big money 
unless the club is a per- 
manent contender or a 
















































organization are setting a 
pace which promises to 
land them way in the 
front at the conclusion of 
the 1917 festivities, unless 
the players of the Johnson 
outfit take a sudden and 
decided brace. 

At this writing, by act- 
ual count, there are just 
five American Leagvers 
who have played in fifty 

or more games who are 
batting .300 or better, 
while in the rival league 
there are eight in this 
distinguished class. 





In the select five are 
two of the old-time favor- 
ites, Cobb and Speaker, 
who stand first and 
second respectively, with 

Sisler, Chapman and 
Wambsganss following 
close up. Collins is far 
below these and Jackson is 
lost in a fog of feeble en- 
deavor. 

The National League's 
eight are, Cruise, Roush, 
Burns, Mann, Groh, Kauff, 
Hornsby and Zimmerman. 
Of these just one, Rogers 
Hornsby, wound up his 
1916 season as a .300 hit- 
ter, being one of the nine 














Fischer 
WILLIAMS, FISCHER, WAMBSGANSS 
William Wambsganss, more familarly known as Wamby, 
and star all-round infielder of the Cleveland team, is a 
shining example of what can be done by the player with 
plenty of “‘sticktoitiveness” in his makeup. He decided 
to be a baseball star when with a college team at Con- 
cordia in 1912, and by never losing sight of that ambition 








contestant in world’s 
series. 

There are no “sure thing’ 
profits in baseball, as many 
unfortunates, including the 
Federal League backers, have 
learned. These men played their 
game, backed their hands liber- 
ally and bluffed with the sang 
froid of experienced poker 
players—and lost. The ‘‘trust 
suit’’ should serve as a last 
“rest in peace”’ offering upon 
the final resting place of the 
Federal League. 

Apparently the Athletics again 
are determined to take all the in- 


terest out of the race for last place in the American League without 


unnecessary delay. 


Williams 

















Cruise 


NATIONAL LEAGUE MAY WIN BATTING 
SUPREMACY 


Have the American League batters lost much of their old- 


time punch? It would appear so from a study of the cur- 


rent sticking records. For several years, 
led by Cobb, Jackson, Speaker and 
Eddie Collins, the newer major or- 
ganization outhit the National League 
batsmen by many points, and at the end 


of more than one season appeared to be in a far 


superior class. 


But at the present time things seem to have 
altered materially, and the batsmen of the older 


CRAVATH, WAGNER, ROBERTSON, CRUISE 


In 1915 ‘‘Cactus”’ Cravath, of the Quakers, closed the 
season as the leading home run hitter of the National 
League with 24 (the game’s finest record), and as 
maker of the most runs, with 89 to his credit. Last season 
he slumped and the fans shook their heads sadly and 
figured him all in. But was he? Not much. Today 
he is back in his best form, is leading all the extra- 
base stickers by a wide margin and indicating that he 
may upset his own high records. Hans Wagner, one 
of the greatest all-round players the game ever has 
seen and for years the leading batsman of the Na- 
tional League, has rejoined the Pirates and may pull 
them out of the hole into which they dropped when 
he left the team. He has been made temporary 
manager, succeeding Jimmy Callahan. 


Dave Rob- 










he has made good. Today he is one of the best batsmen 
in the American League with an average around .300. 
This is a big jump from .217, the figure at which he 
closed the 1914 season, his first in fast company. Next to 
Speaker he probably is the most valuable man on the Indians 
roster. Recently in a game between Portland and Vernon, in 
the Pacific Coast League, Outfielder Kenneth Williams per- 
formed a most unusual feat. His team won, 4-3, and he ac- 
counted for the quartet of tallies. His double drove in one run 
early in the contest, and in the next three times at bat he made 
a home run drive. His second home run tied the score in the 
ninth and his last won the contest in the fourteenth inning. So 
far this season the Pirates have done little to attract the atica- 
tion of the fans,-but in looking over the batting averages of 
the National League one pauses to note’ the name of Bill 
Fischer, a Corsair player who is right up with the leaders and 
hitting well over .300. A few more stickers like Bill would 
return Pittsburgh to the baseball map. 


Wambsganss who accomplished _ this 
feat. 

This would appear to signify that several of the 
National batsmen have come into their own after 
considerable effort, and if they can maintain their 
present pace there it is almost certain that the 
parent league will snatch the 
batting crown from its rival this 
season, for there is but little 
doubt that such experienced bat 
wielders as Chase, McCarthy, 
Daubert, Robertson, Cravath 
and Wheat will round to their 
accustomed form before late 
summer and that several, if not 
all of them, will get into the .300 


class. 





Cravath’s case is one deserv- 
ing special mention. After being 
considered all in he has come 
Robertson back ‘‘with bells on,’’ and today 

is the heaviest hitter in the na- 
tional pastime. His average tor extra base wallops 
is not far below .600, a figure considerably above that 
of Speaker, who heads the American’s long-distance 


























,. 








batsmen. 

Unquestionably baseball is the most uncertain sport 
in the world, and it is the ever-present atmosphere of 
uncertainty which makes the pastime so popular with the 
American public. No sport could furnish a greater sur- 
prise than a recent game between the Buffalo and Newark 
Clubs, of the International League, which the former 
won by a 4-2 score, with just a single base hit against 
eight safeties, including a triple, by the rival organization. 
Twelve bases on balls, a balk, two wild pitches and 
five stolen bases accounted for the unusual win. 








Cravath 





Wagner 


UNDULY OFFICIOUS UMPIRES 
HANDICAP NATIONAL 


Canvass almost any gathering of fans and you'll find that the American 
League is favored far more than the parent organization, though the 
latter, because of its many years of service in promoting the 


national pastime, should be the more popular. There 
are several reasons for this condition, but the prin- 


(Continued on page 96) 


ertson, the Giants’ clever outfielder, who last year 
led the parent league in base hits with 180 and tied 
with Wiliams, of Chicago, for home run honors, each 
taving 12, was slow in getting into his batting stride 
this season. Recently, however, he began rounding 
into form rapidly and the other day made the longest 
hit ever seen at the Polo Grounds, when he sent the 
ball into the right-field bleachers, a drive of 420 feet. 
The batting sensation of the National League this 
season is Cruise, of the Cardinals, who leads all the 
players who have taken part in fifty or more games, 
and whose hitting at this writing is .348. In a recent 
game at Boston he put a homer into the far right- 
field bleachers. It was the longest hit ever made at 
Braves Field and he was the first to put a ball in this 
particular section of the ground, 
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Wear Shoes with 





Wy ear them for the slipper-like comfort they 

bring to your feet. Wear them for their neat ap- 
pearance. Wear them because they save you actual 
money. Wear them because they are waterproof. 


Rinex is not rubber, not leather, but a synthetic 
product of the world’s largest rubber manufacturer. 
Rinex is better by far than either rubber or leather 
for shoe-soles. You can prove this yourself. 


Rinex Soles are comfortable. They “give” with 
every step you take. No breaking-in. 


Rinex Soles are good-looking. They look like 
leather, but hold their good appearance much longer. 


Rinex Soles are economical. They outlast leather 
soles. They wear down smoothly, evenly, im- 
perceptibly. 

Rinex is, we believe, the greatest advance in 
footwear since civilized man discarded the wooden 
shoe. It came in response to the demand for some- 
thing better than leather for the one specific pur- 
pose of shoe-soles. 


R1 n C xX Ky 
3 \ } 
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EAR shoes with Rinex soles—you, and all your 

family. Everybody who wears shoes—every- 
body—can enjoy the blessings of Rinex. Next 
pair of shoes you buy, tell the salesman you want 
—must have—Rinex Soles on them. 


Thousands of the best shoe-stores all over the 
United States can supply you with your favorite 
brand of shoes, with Rinex Soles already attached. 


Take those shoes you are now wearing to the 
nearest repair-shop and have Rinex Soles put on 
them. Thousands of the best shoe repairmen 
throughout the country are equipped to fit you out 
with Rinex Soles. They cost no more than leather 
and last longer. 


It is all-important to see that the name “Rinex 
Sole” is stamped in the shank. Like every other suc- 
cessful product, Rinex has its imitators. So, be sure 
to look for this name. It is your assurance of the 
genuine Rinex Sole. 


United States Rubber Company 


Sole and Heel Department, 
1790 Broadway, New York 


60 High Street, Boston 




















ton 4 a Railroad Tickets 
| and Go Through by Boat 
| Your rail tickets 
| portation on D & C Line steamers with 
out extra charge. 
Practically all classes of tickets, Including re- 


are good for trans- 


dueced-ri ute, round-trip, delegate and tourist 
tickets, are honored on D & C stean 1ers. Ask 
| your ticket agent to route you via D & C Line. 


Steamer Schedules | 
Daily service between Detroit & Buffalo: 
between Detroit and Cleveland, and between 
|} ‘Toledo and Put-in-Bay. Four trips weekly be- 
} tween Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac Island and 
| Lake Huron way ports. | 
Send 2c stamp for illustrated pz am phiet 
ane Great Lakes map. Address L. UG. Lewis, 
j Sy Detroit, Mich. 


also 


12 Third Street, 


Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Company 

| Philip H. McMillan, Pres. 
A. 4, ly. gem Vice Pres, & ( sen. 
. G. Lewis, Gen. Pass, Ag 


: ae. 
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TheBITMORE 


43rd and 44th Sts. and Madison Ave. 


The Cascades 


19th Floor— Always Cool 
Most uniqué dining room in 
New York. New decora- 
tions and lighting effects. 


Dancing 


By the Cameron Sisters 

















PEDCERIAD 
ILVERED 
TEEL PENDS 


BEST BY TEST 


Cut out this notice and send it 
to us with your name and 
address for samples, free. LW 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway New York 


Manhattan Square Hotel 


50 to 58 West 77th Street, New York 





300 Rooms, 225 with bath and shower 


OPPOSITE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


Surrounded by parks, half a block of entrance to 
Central Park. Convenient to everything. 





Room with use of bath $1.50 per day 
Parlor, bedroom and bath with shower 

for one or two persons $3.00 per day 
Parlor, two bedrooms and baths, shower, 

three or four persons ... . $5.00 to $8.00 per day | 

| 


Excellent Restaurant, Moderate Prices 
Club Breakfast, 30 Cents 


H. FROHMANN, Pres. GEORGE H. O’HARE, Mgr. | 


FILM FUN). 


10c a copy For sale on all newsstands $1.00 a year 
Leslie-Judge Company, 225 Fiith Ave., New York City | 





conclusion. 
| been withdrawn have been in use in subur- 


| tion, many of which were truly “ 


| country 


| Give 
| To comfort those that mourn in exile—Go, 
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The Dalles of the Wisconsin River, near Kil 
tiveness of Wisconsin and Minnesota is not 


BIT OF WISCONSIN BEAUTY 


bourne, Wis. Unfortunately the scenic attrac- 
known to travelers generally. Persons living 


in the central porticn of the United States need not travel far to find scenery that would 


satisfy the most e 


VACATION SER 


HE newspapers have recently printed a 
great deal regarding the elimination of 
|a large number of trains by the railroads of 
the country. This has led to the false im- 
pression that travelers on their summer va- 
cations and business trips will be subjected 
to hardship because of conditions arising out 
of the war. This is an entirely erroneous 
Most of the trains that have 


7 


ban traffic from the great centers of popula- 
accomi.i0- 
trains and not really necessary for 
The fact is, by con- 


dation” 
the public welfare. 


| densing their time-tables, reducing the num- 


ber of trains and more nearly filling those 


they are still running, the railroads are 
| giving just as satisfactory service, at the 


same time fulfilling their obligation to their 
by the exercise of economy, this 
upholding the hands of the President, who 
has asked that everything in every part 
of the country be conserved that we may 
wage a winning battle against the en- 
emy. By the elimination of unnecessary 
trains, the railroads not only save coal, 
electricity and other power, but release the 
crews of these trains for military or other 
government duty, as well as reduce depre- 
ciation costs on rolling stock and other com- 
modities. In the land of our enemy to ex- 
tend the life of any commodity, however 
insignificant it may be, adds to the national 
wealth, and is the economic consideration of 
every indiv idual no matter how humble his 


VICE 


onion ‘ehkere is much in the 


xacting nature love-. 


s ‘ce TQWT AW | 
AS USUAL! 
station in the national existence. In revising 
train schedules and reducing the service, the 
railroads have certainly not 
through traffic nor traffic to points of par- 
ticular interest. 

Those who have planned their summer 
vacation or trips more or less extended, to 
visit friends or on business, need have no 
fear that there will be greater difficulties in 
their way this year than heretofore. They 
may find not so many trains, Pullmans or 
dining cars as previously, but they can very 


overlooked 


easily, by making inquiries in advance, as- 
certain precisely the accommodations that 
will be provided. LEven under the disad- 
vantages of war times, they will find 
commodations infinitely superior to those of | 


ac- 


a decade ago or that existed previous to the 
Of 
ad- 
dressed to our patriotic people that if the 


war in any other country on the globe. 
argument 


rich and poor of our men are fighting side by 
side on the battlefields of Europe, thos« 
who stay at home should all be willing to 
forego part of the luxuries they have for- 
merly enjoyed. This ought to be regarded 
not in the sense of a concession, but rather 
as a contribution, a personal sacrifice, will- 
ingly given in a good and patriotic cause. 





Epiror’s Note—Thts department will give specific 
information to Les.IB’s readers who are planning 
to travel at home or abroad. Correspondents ore re- 
quested to state definttely thetr destination and time at 
which the proposed trip ts to be made. This wiil 
facilitate the work of this bureau. Stamps for reply 
should be enclosed. Address L£ditor Travel Bureau, 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 226 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











DRUMS IN THE NIGHT 


| It came upon me out of that abyss 


Of starlit slumber—just the far-off roll 
Of drums, and shrieking of a distant fife— 

And suddenly there surged within my soul 
A mad desire to follow where they led— 

To cast aside my sex, and brave the night 
And go—to Death—or Victory—where’er 
The drums might go—to serve as best I might! 

{ think the blood of some dim ancestor 

Running half-naked with his shield flung high 
To meet Rome's armored legions, coursed through 

me— 

But—I could not rest, after that wild cry 
Of fife and drum had faded—though I slept, 

Still in my dreams I heard it—that great cry 
Of martial ghosts, and this ran through it all! 
“Rise, Spirit of Woman! Take your burden up! 
Give of your cheer to help the p swe cea te 
Of your great beauty to shield ugliness— 
of your understanding, and your love 


Whether your call may be to city street, 

Or mercy-sent to some red battlefield, 

Or to a house of pain—and may your soul 

Thrill to the glory of a sunset sky 

And hear above the death-cry of a race 

| The one soft bird-song that may tell of Heav’n” 

The ghosts are silent, and the drums are stilled— 
We may not fight—but in our little way 

| Serving where we are needed, Womanhood 
May follow them—the drums that call, to-day! 

THEDA KENYON. 


THE MELTING POT 


ACTIVITIES FROM 
3 CAULDRON | 


MORSELS OF DAILY 
THE WORLD'S 


HE Chief of Police and six other public 
A officials of Indianapolis have been found 
guilty of conspiracy in election frauds. | 

Lord Northcliffe says that the British war 
bill in the United States is now $50,000,000 
a week. 

The New York City police report over 
500 girls a year disappear in that city, and | 
are never found. 

Ordinary internal revenue receipts on 
whisky, beer and tobacco are netting more 
than $1,000,000 a day! 

A socialist paper in Germany has just 
been suppressed for protesting against the 
German air raids on London. 

A prominent modiste of New York City 
sued the Tribune for $50,000 for libel and 
was awarded 6c damages. 

Germany proposes to combine its 1,200 | 
labor unions into 24, in order to more easily 
settle industrial problems after the war. 

(Continued on page 93) 











Leslie’s 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


Weekly 


SD 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 


the surrounding skin or tissue. 
You feel no pain when apply- 
ing it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bot- 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn ache 
twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any 

drug store inthe U.S. or Canada 
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THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Base and Floor, etm 

one continuous 

piece. r 











Wiican... ot ys 
li pomtiall Sarnia yes loors 
Put On Like Plaster —Wears Like Iron 


It is a composition material, easily applied in plastic 
form over old or he w wood, iron, conerete or other 
solid foundatior I to ‘» in. thick — Does 
Dot crack, peel or come p loose from foundation, 

It presents a continuous, eined smooth non-#!ippery surface, 
practically a seamlees tile—No crack, crevice or joint for the acoun.u- 
lation of grease, dist sture—Is noiseless and dues not ietigue, 


The Best Floor ' 
for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry, Porch, 
Garage, Restaurant, Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office 
Building, Railroad Station, Hospital — all places 
where a beautiful substantial and foot-easy floor is 
desired. Your choice of several practica! colors. 

' Full information and sample FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 916 Cutler Bldg, Rochester, N.Y. 


On the Market 10 years 


rm 








‘‘The How and the Why 
of the Rear Axle’’ 


This, the seventh of Mr. Slauson’s 
“How and Why” articles will occupy 
the Motor Department columns of 
Leslie’s next week. 


It will include different types of 
pleasure-car and truck drives, such 
as spiral bevel, internal gear, chain, 
wheel, etc. Also different types of 
rear axle construction of which 
manufacturers are making talking 
points, such as full floating and semi- 
floating, and the advantages of each. 


LESLIE’S MOTOR DEPARTMENT 





















For 
Fishing 
Hunting 
Pleasure 
Business 









have asked to become ovr agents 
vicinity, We are going to give every one acnance 
tu be an Owner Agent and sell Caille motors. No gelling 
"4 experience necessary. No office or shop needed 
Special Owner Agent Offer 

Agent” discount to one In each com munity. 
Get 


in the 


“Owner 
Owner Ageats easily sell 1 to 12 Cailles a year. 
yours at discount now, sell all you can, 

2 Speeds Ahead—?2 Speeds Back or 
Standstill Without Stopping Motor 
The Caille 6 speed Motor Starter operates with quick 
easy pull by women and children. 8o fiexible it can be used 

, for hunting, dishing, pleaeure, business, in fresh or salt water. 
Same lever steers and controls. Best materials, fully guaranteed. 
FRE Owner Agent’s Special Discount, Catalog, booklet 
“Tnetallation, = and Care of 2 Cycle Motor 

and Equipment.” All absolutely free. Act quickly—NO 


CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 307 Caille Buiiding, Detroit, Michigan 


Inboard Marine Motor Catalog on request. Give dimensions of Loat. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT OFFERS 
IFLE SHOOTING MEDALS 
_ TO BOYS” 


= BP Tea JUNIOR MARKSMAN COMPETITIONS 


OPEN TO ALL YOUNG AMERICANS 
AGES 10 TO 16 YEARS 


ee: WE emcee = 






——— 









Like every other sport and test of skill, rifle shooting depends a great deal on how you go 
about it. There’s nothing worse for your marksmanship than popping around at every old mark 
that happens to turn up—and nothing more dangerous. 

The men who made the United States were all rifle shots. They got their skill by shooting to 
make every shot count. They were wonderful shots, but not a bit more wonderful than Otto 
Reynolds, a California High School boy, with his record of twenty bullseyes out of twenty shots! 


= 


Now, it may be news to Medals. Youcan use any 
you that you don’t have to make of .22 caliber rifle 
belong to any military or- and .22 short cartridges. 
ganization to win a National We hope, of course, 
WN! Medal for rifle shooting. The that you will select Rem- 
Junior Marksman U- 5S. Government awards ington UMC. Certainly 

Medal aMedaltoany manorboy you will, if you ask ad- 
Indoor Shooting, 50 fect. : 
Score required, 38 points Who shoots a cer- vice from men _—. 
who know. Bay Segut Merit Badge 


Outdow Shooting, 20 tain score on 
ora eter ieding standard targets B t t ll Conditions same as Junior 
7 and prone. . u a a Marksman Medal Competition 
under standard events, write —Indoor Shooting. 

conditions, indoors or outdoors. The Secretary of the National 
Then, too, there are the Boy Rifle Association, Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C., 

and ask for information about 


Scouts, a non-military organiza- 
tion, offering the Merit Badge 
Junior Marksman Competitions. 
And if you will write to us, per- 


for Marksmanship to Scout rifle 
haps we can help you to right 


shots—a Badge known and re- 
spected all over the World. 
Rifle shooting done this way is shooting—the right method of 
better shooting, finer shooting, aiming, the correct trigger squeeze 
careful shooting, safe shoot- and how to keep from flinching. 
ing. When you win one of _ School Rifle Club Medal We have published three help- 
— —— Medel, you Moree him. Ger wd little books on the sub- 
ave one that means some- prone. ject :— 
thing—a Medal that means the same .. — a 
thing everywhere in America. **Four American Boys Who are Famous Rifle Shots’’ 
Duct thine — we tails be t *‘How a Boy Made the First Remington’’ 
ng—y ~—s wae oO Write for any or all of them. We will 
shoot any special make of rifle and am- 


= ; mail them without charge. And now, 
munition to compete for these National good luck to your shooting! 


a ne ee eo oe 




































THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. fi 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World } 
Woolworth Building, New York Remington UMC, Ltd. of Canada, Windsor, Ontario 







N. R.A. 
Watch Fob 


f ee e 7or Marksmer 

| a “ y. : * i 4 j ekttomdnne : 

, . “x ‘ de j — 4 4 Z Indoor shootir g—50 
— U, 


feet, standing and prone. 
Pic we 
















Marksinan qualification score 
175 points. 

Sharpshooter qualification score 
185 points. 


— 
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American 





‘HE men who founded and de 
fended our country in its earlier 
days were not “‘mollycoddles."’ In 
those days it was part of the training 
of every American boy to know how 
to handle a gun and shoot straight 
Modern educators believe that 
this is st ll a necessary part of the 
training of the American boy who 
wants to grow into strong, self-reli 
ant manhooc 
Your boy is a “‘chip of the old 
block.’' Give him a safe gun—the 
Daisy teach him how to use it. 
Millions of American men got their first lessons in marksman 
Isy 


ship witha Dais 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 


The Daisy Pump Gun has the same modern pump action 
found in the nighest type of modern sporting rifl 
23 The Military Daisy, follows 
50 shot <i the latest military lines, with 
repeaters <i carrying strap and removable 
J 
a 


a bayonct 
Both guns are finished in blued steel, 


with turned walnut stock, and sell at all 
Se dealers for $3.50. Other Daisy models, 
4 50 cents to $2.50 


Both Guns are 





If your dealer cannot supply you, any 
Daisy model will be sent direct from factory 
on receipt of price. Send for descriptive 
circular. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
401 UNION STREET 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 

















TEXTBOOK OF 
NAVAL AERONAUTICS 


WITH A FOREWORD BY REAR ADMIRAL BRADLEY A. FISKE, U. S. NAVY 


By HENRY WOODHOUSE 


Member Board of Governors, Aero Club of America 
Member National Aerial Coast Patrol Commission, etc. 


An Authoritative Book of Absorbing Interest 





The comprehensive nature of the 
book is indicated by the subjects of 
some of the forty chapters, as 
follows: 

Aerial Strategy. 


The general reader will find this 
record of the conquest of the air in 
the Great War as entertaining as the 
most thrilling fiction. 

The official records of the amazing 
Aerial Attacks on Ships at Sea. |.activities of the embattled air fleets 
The Torpedoplane — Its Great | are described and illustrated in de- 

Possibilities. tail. A comprehensive library on 
Attacking Ships with Aircraft Guns. | aeronautics is comprised in_ this 


Submarine Hunting by Aircraft. | single volume. Special chapters 
Locating Submerged Mines with | have been contributed by the 
Aircraft. leading authorities on aeronautics 


Course of Instruction and Required 
Qualifications of Personnel for 
the Air Service of the United 
States Navy. 

Course of Instruction for the Train- 
ing of Aviators by Lawrence B. 
Sperry. 

Aerial Navigation Over Water, by 
Elmer A. Sperry. 

Night Flying. 

Regulations Relating to Enroll- 
ments in the United States Naval 
Reserve I lying Corps. 


in America, including Rear Admiral 
Bradley A. Fiske, Rear Admiral 
Robert E. Peary, Elmer A. Sperry, 
Lawrence B. Sperry, and others. 
The invaluable assistance of air- 
craft both in offensive and defensive 
operations, their revolutionary effect 
on the science of naval strategy, their 
value in supplementing the work of 
the fleets and in guarding our coast- 
line from attack, are described in the 


the Great War. 





light of their actual achievements in 





Large Quarto, 300 Pages. 300 Illustrations. Index. Price, $6.00 








At All Book 53 Fourth A 
‘Publishedby THE CENTURY CO. “New York city 
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Leslie’s Weekly 


PRICES SOAR OVERNIGHT 


BY W. E. AUGHINBAUGH 


Epiror’s NOTE: 


Thousands of manufacturers feel that their back is to the wall because 


they see manufacturing costs mounting to prohibitive figures through daily jumps in the prices 


of raw materials, scarcity of labor and other causes. 


by a raise in the price of the commodity itself. 


entails many complications particularly in the 


The usual course is to meet this situation 
While this policy is equitable in most cases, it 
export field. Dr. Aughinbaugh in this. article 


gives to Leslie's readers several thoughts on this difficult situation that are not only of direct 
interest to manufacturers but also to the buying public. 


VAAHE old proverb that ‘Knowledge is 
bought only in the market places of the 
world” is being demonstrated daily in these 
stirring times of war and disaster, and to no 
one more than the man undergoing his first 
experience in foreign trade is the truth 
of this statement apparent. In days of 
peace, obviously, prices of all classes of com- 
modities remain more or less normal and 
any indications of an increase are as a rule 
gradual, so that the trade is able to adjust | 
itself to the alteration without any great in- 
convenience. For-example if in India or the | 
Argentine there has been a great drouth, 
and as a consequence the linseed crops have 
not been as ample as expected, it is natural 
to infer that the next season’s output of lin- 
seed oil will be restricted, and therefore all 
industries dependent upon this essential will 
It is safe to assume that the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


be involved. 
cost of paint, an article requiring much lin- 
seed oil in its composition, will very natu- 
rally go up. But due to this advanced data 
from the source of production the increase 
will amount to little, especially if there are 
reasonable grounds for inferring that the 
following year there will be a superabundant 
yield of seed. To-day one cannot depend 

former rule for reaching con- 

With depleted 
with sources of supply cut off; 


upon any 
being 


clusions. tonnage 
weekly; 
with manufacturing 


workers at war; with food prices increasing 


plants closed; with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
and production decreasing as never befor« 
in history, prices of staples in many in- 

stances are changing not only daily but 
hourly. This week I have known the 
price of one drug, which sold before the war 
for 17 cents per pound, and which in the 
past year was quoted at 52 cents per pound, 
to increase in value ten cents per pound in 
twelve hours, so that now it is worth 62 
cents per pound with every indication that 
the market will go still higher. It is almost 
needless to say that Germany was the chief 


producer of this medicament before hos- | 
tilities started. While all lines have had | 
similar experiences, the drug, textile, steel, 
leather and machinery trades have been the 
scenes of the greatest and most frequent 
flurries and increases. 

Very naturally, confronted by such condi- 
tions, it is a problem how to make prices ap- 
propriate for the export trade. No hard | 
and fast rule to accomplish this can be given. 
In all cases circumstances must govern. 
But suggestions as to what experience has | 
shown to be good expedients may be of help 
to guide the inexperienced. Let us therefore 
take for purposes of discussion our illustra- 
tions from the drug, leather and textile lines. 

Suppose one is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of a tonic, with a trade name registered 
in the leading markets of the world, having 
a large sale abroad, due to extensive adver- 
tising campaigns conducted appropriately. | 
Let us assume too that the price of each in- | 
gredient entering into the medicine has in- | 
creased in value due to the circumstances 
before enumerated so that it cannot longer 
be sold to the local jobbers at a profit, and 
that there is a possibility that before long its | 
sale will mean an absolute loss to its manu- | 
facturers. The question naturally arises, is 
the manufacturer warranted in increasing | 
his price without warning? My answer is 
““Yes!’’ No business men are more keenly | 
alive to the flighty state of the market than 
those engaged in the drug trade. They are 
to-day prepared for almost any eventuality. | 
Protected by a trade name, well known by | 


| advertising, to the purchasing public, it will 


be difficult to force a substitute on the user, 
and while he may comment onthe added 
cost, still he will ultimately purchase the 
tonic for the benefit he has derived from its 


use on former occasions or the relief he ex- 
pects it will give him. As the purchaser 
ultimately pays the price, the retailer and 
the jobber do not suffer through the trans- 
action and their ability as salesmen may be 
depended upon to allay the possible irrita- 
bility of the client. It would be wise to 


|send letters to the trade advising them of 


the reasons for the advanced cost and assur- 
ing them that as soonas normal prices rule 
a return will be made to former quotations. 

In the shoe trade, so obviously dependent 
upon leather, circumstances are somewhat 
different. While a foreign merchant may 
have a decided preference for some special 
brand of shoe, a feeling shared in by his 
customer, still a great increase in the laid- 
down price of the article may be sufficient 
to bring about the sale of a cheaper style. 
Furthermore, shoes are shoes to the ma- 
jority of people and such great discrimina- 
tion is not indulged in by them as with medi- 
cines. It is therefore wise before executing 
an order placed on quotations made a month 
before to advise the customer by cable of 
the increase in the cost of goods, and await 
his instructions before filling the same. 

The textile trade is to-day particularly 
unfortunate in the conditions which con- 
front it. With its large markets thou- 
sands of miles distant, such as China and 
India, it is extremely difficult to properly 
protect the interests of the buyer and seller. 
Changes in quotations come so quickly and 
so unexpectedly that unless firm orders are 
given upon receipt of cabled prices thou- 
sands of dollars may be lost. It therefore 
would seem good judgment under the cir- 
cumstances to quote a firm price, warning 
the client of an expected rise and making an 
extra quotation to cover the increase, sub- 
ject to twenty-four hours acceptance. 

The wise exporter should advise his 
clients of all possible phases of the market 
and arrange for the privilege of a free exer- 
cise of his judgment should some unex- 
pected condition develop. The foreign mer- 
chant as a rule is a keen buyer and appre- 
ciates the fact that trade is not normal dur- 
ing such times as we are now experiencing 
and is therefore apt to be lenient, especially 


| if he has faith in the integrity of those with 


whom he is doing business. 

We have exceptional opportunities to-day 
to make firm friends of these overseas buy- 
ers. My experience of twenty years war- 
rants me in asserting that they appreciate 
courtesies shown them and once they have 
faith in a house are loth to change, no 
matter what inducements may be offered 


| by competitors. 


A good plan to follow is to send a 
monthly letter to each customer of the 
house giving a detailed resumé of the market 
for the past thirty days with prices, and, if 
the situation warrants, making in each letter 
a prognostication of what may be expected 
in the line for the next thirty days. This 
will be of material value to both client and 
exporter and in time will be looked for and 


|accepted by the buyer as authoritative. 


The Germans and English made a specialty 


| of these announcements, which helped in 


intrenching them in the foreign markets. 
It is almost needless to state that should a 


: : ; 
drop in prices occur, the client should be 


given every advantage of it. Tricky and 
unscrupulous buyers will be found all over 
the world, eager and anxious to take advan- 
tage of every phase of trace, but they are 
relatively few and fortunately not engaged 
in many large transactions. As a rule the 
overseas merchant is as reputable and as 
honorable in his dealings and as jealous of 
his business reputation as the best houses in 
this country. 
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THE MELTING POT 


(Continued from page 90) 


German casualties in the war have now 
reached nearly four and a half million. A 
million German soldiers have been killed. 

Rear Admiral Fiske says the solution of 
the submarine menace can be found in aero- 
planes that will launch torpedoes on enemy 
craft from the air. 

Frederick H. Allen, the eminent New 
York City financier, says that 10,000 aero- 
planes in France would help as much as 
20,000,000 infantry. 

A Texas grocer has just received a draft 
from the government in payment of moneys 
due his father for fifty years for services as 
mail carrier. Red tape! 

President Wilbur of Leland Stanford 
University says that two billion dollars a 
year can be saved by economy in the 
kitchens of American homes. 

The New York Medical Journal states 
that it would take 1,000 doctors ten hours a | 
day for two months to make a physical 
examination of 1,000,000 recruits. 

Senator McLean of Connecticut has in- 
troduced a bill to give cabinet officers the 
right to participate in debate in Congress on 
matters affecting their departments. 

The New York State Food Commission 
states that three-quarters of a billion dollars’ 
worth of food is wasted annually inthe homes 
of the well-to-do in the United States. 

Employees of the Department of Chari- 
ties of New York subscribed $118,000 to 
the Liberty Loan, the largest subscription 
of any department except Education, Fire 
and Police. 

The false rumor persists in Congress and 
elsewhere that the government has been | 
granting an $80,000,000 yearly subsidy to | 
the newspapers and periodicals of the | 
United States. 

The colored people of Shreveport, La., are 
issuing circulars urging negroes to trade 
with their own race, or if not, with Jews, 
French and Americans, who give them | 
washing, ironing and cooking. 

A strike leader of the International 
Molders’ Union was arrested in Philadelphia 
recently for threatening to continue a strike 
unless he was paid $500. The bribe was 
paid and his arrest followed. 

Large contracts for government work on 
battleships were held up when 3,500 ma- 
chinists in the General Electric Company’s 
plant at Schenectady struck because the 
company employed a colored college student 
for summer work. 

German sympathizers are accused of 
fomenting strikes in our richest Western 
copper mines, and unless the government 
puts the greatest copper centers under mar- 
tial law shortly, an acute scarcity of the red 
metal is predicted. 

An organization of patriotic speakers to | 
be called “four minute men”’ is addressing 
100,000 persons in New York every evening, 
in 500 theatres and moving picture houses, 
on subjects of national importance: con- 
nected with the war. 

A prominent coffee refining company in 
New York City announces that it will give 
$25 to every girl in its employ who gets 
married and has a boy, the money to be put 
in the savings bank for him until he becomes 
twenty years of age. 

A sensation in naval circles has been 
created by the report that Germany is using 
American range finders on its submarines 
and that it secured plans of these devices 
from secret specifications submitted to Ger- 
man contractors by the American govern- 
ment in its eagerness to get contracts for 
their manufacture as cheaply as possible. 

The lumber required by the government 








for national defense within the next year wil | 


total 2,000,000,000 feet. Training camps 
for the navy will require 200,000,000 feet; 
aviation schools 120,000,000 feet; Y. M. 
C. A. Camp 6,400,000 feet; packing boxes 
and crates 200,000,000 feet; army wagons 
25,000,000 feet; gunstocks 10,000,000 feet; 
material for 3,500 aeroplanes 3,500,000 feet. 
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A Soldiers C. S. Bailey, T. H. Grant and O. F. Pohl, of Machine Gun Company, First Illinois Infantry, photographed 


ae at San Antonio, Texas. The building in background is the historic Alamo. Look for the famous muslin sack 
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Three Guardsmen and the “Makings” 
Before the Historic Alamo 


 a' Three generations of American fighting men have “rolled 
their own” with “Bull” Durham tobacco in all parts of the 
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a - . 9° , 
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ik You can make for yourself, with your own hands, the 

mildest, most fragrant, most enjoyable cigarette in the world— 
and the most economical. Machines can’t imitate it. The only 
way to get that freshness, that flavor, that lasting satisfaction— 
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BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION co. 
1116 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


Enclosed is $1.00, first payment on the 
7-volume set of The World's Greatest Scientists, 
to be shipped, charges prepaid. I agree to 
remit $1.00 a month for six months following 
receipt of books, or to return them at once if 
not as represented, you to refund my $1.00. 
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Prof. Lombroso. No more 
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of one aspect of the underworld in this 
book. 
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AMERICA’S PARTICIPATION 
WORRIES GERMANY 


BY CHARLTON BATES 


WHILE undoubtedly 
lethargy arding 


regarding the war exists 
in sections of the country which do not 
fully realize the grave danger we are in, 
the arrival of American troops in France 
has electrified France and our Allies. All 
told, there are probably 100,000 Americans, 
in one form of service or another, in France. 
Europe stands amazed at the landing of the 
advance guard of our army, unbelievably 
quickly and unbelievably safely, while the 
enthusiasm and gratitude of France are 
touching. Ever since the declaration that 
a state of war exists between this country 
and Germany, Germany has said there was 
little to fear from the United States, since 
the war would be over before we could land 
an effective force in Europe. Commenting 
contemptuously on the reported arrival of 
our troops, Count Reventlow ridicules the 
whole story as sheer bluff. 

The military critic of the Frankfurter Zeit- 
ung, however, taking a more serious view of 
our entrance into the war, says, ‘Germany 
must not overlook the fact that American help 
isreally very great.”” Recognizing the heart- 
ening effect upon our Allies of our co-opera- 
tion, even though it becomes effective only by 
degrees, the Hamburger Nachrichten questions 
whether the Entente will delay an offensive 
until ourtroopsarrivein force. Germany will 
doubtless recognize our entrance into the war 
more promptly through the added effective- 
ness of the food blockade than through our 
military co-operation. Britain estimates 
that Scandinavia and Holland have been 
shipping into Germany enough fat to supply 
7,700,000 soldicrs — virtually the entire 
army of effectives in the Empire—and that 
much of this has been replaced by the neu- 
trals with imports from America. The 
purpose of the United States to control all 
exports to neutrals so rigidly as to prevent, 
absolutely, all reshipment to our enemies, 
has already made our entrance into the war 
felt in Germany. Incidentatly neutral 
Holland is protesting most vigorously 
against the tightening of the blockade, De 
Nieuwe Courant of The Hague charging that 
the United States as a belligerent is seeking 
to coerce neutrals in a way that the United 
States refused to recognize as just when 
a neutral. There is, however, no incon- 
sistency in our attitude. As a neutral, we 
claimed the right to trade wherever we 
wished, and we do not now deny the right 
of Holland to trade with Germany or any 
other power. What we do claim is the 
right, as a belligerent, so to restrict our trade 
with Holland, that Holland shall not haveany 
surplus of our goods to export to Germany 
or any other enemy of the United States. 

LBERT BALLIN, intimate friend of 
the Kaiser, and Germany’s greatest 
shipping magnate, has discovered that 
prophecy is risky business, when it concerns 
the immediate future of 
the war. On March 30, 
relying upon the com- 
plete success of the sub- 
marine campaign, and the 
fond hopes based upon revolution in Russia, 
Herr Ballin predicted the end of the war 
by July 1. On that date, Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg relieved the bitter disap- 
pointment of the German people by a 
somewhat safer prediction that in the “not 
too distant future’? Germany’s enemies 
would be forced to make peace. ‘If we 
hold our ground against enemy attacks 
until the submarine war has done its work,” 
says von Hindenburg, ‘‘the war is won for 
us.” British naval officials see in the week’s 
report of submarine losses, the lowest in 
several weeks, the best answer to von Hin- 
denburg. Washington naval officials are 
not so optimistic as the British Admiralty 
that the U-boat campaign has failed, but 
look rather for greater intensification of the 
warfare during July and August. 


ye. 


U-BOATS 
DISAPPOINT 
GERMANY 





| CHALLENGE 





STRAYER 


a widespread | within the range of possibility that this 


warfare may be brought to our very shores. 
Germany’s passivity towards America as a 
belligerent was due to the recommendation 
of Count von Bernstorff on his return to 
Germany. Back of it was the belief that 
America would not be ready to render any 
vital assistance before the war was over. 
That belief being found to be false, will 
Germany now carry submarine warfare 
into American waters? She sent her sub- 
marines far out to sea to attack the trans- 
ports bearing our expeditionary force to 
France. Failing absolutely in this, will 
Germany look to submarine attacks off our 
coasts as a better defensive measure against 
American expeditionary forces? 


Ww it -L the German Chancellor take up the 

challenge of Lloyd George fora democ- 
ratized Germany? Maximilian Harden, 
the bravest and most outspoken voice in all 
Germany, “democracy and indepen- 
dence for every race 
ripe for freedom,” as 
the goal of the Allies 
and says, if Germany 
is unable to crush her 
enemies, then the’ only other way to secure 
peace is for Germany to yield to the spirit 
of democracy. ‘If Germany,” sayshe, “ 
blazing over that goal thegreat celestial sign of 
the times, then peace is reachable tomorrow.” 


sces 


LLOYD GEORGE'S 
PEACE 


sees 


y| USSIA has made a reputation in this 
war for ‘‘coming back” 
counted out, and the latest ‘ 


alter being 
come back” 


is the most sensational of all. Germany 
confidently affirmed that 
HASTENING ~~ Russia had lost the power 


WAR'S END of offensive, and her Allies 
feared it was so, yet after 
a month under the inspiring leadership of 
Kerensky and General Brusiloff, the army 
launched an offensive which in three days net- 
ted almost 20,000 prisoners. With Rumania 
preparing to enter the fighting again, with 
Greece soon to come in, the present situation 
looks bad for Austria. Compelled to de- 
nude the Russian front in order to mass a 
great force against the Italians, even so 
she has been unable to wrest the initiative 
from General Cadorna. A grand offensive 
by the Allies on all fronts may not be 
feasible this summer, but the Russian move- 
ment appears to be on an extensive scale 
that will require weeks for its completion. 
If Russia is able to give support to Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria will be sorry that she 
entered the war on the side of the Central 
Powers. As the military situation becomes 
more tense for Austria, the desire for peace 
grows. Emperor Charles is reported to 
have said several times in audiences given 
recently to party leaders in the lobbies of 
the Reichsrath, that he was striving actively 
and untiringly for peace. The Vienna 
Rundschau asserts that Austria-Hungary 
could have had peace long ago, if it had not 
been for the alliance with Germany, and 
that Prussia is responsible for the war's 
continuance. Count Karolyi, leader of the 
Independent Party, has created a sensation 
throughout Hungary, by a speech demanding 
the instant dissolution of the lower Hun- 
garian House, so that the Tisza party, the 
greatest obstacle to peace and the spread 
of democracy, might be smashed. Dr. 
Dumba, former Austrian Ambassador to the 
United States, is out for peace without an- 
nexations or indemnities, a declaration for 
which he is severely criticised by the Berlin 
Tageszeitung. All the nations of Europe 
are weary of war, none more so than Austria, 
which has long been held in line by German 
coercion. The advantage to the Allies of 
the entrance of the United States into the 
war is not alone in financial backing, or in 
the fresh troops we shall throw into the 
fighting, but also in the fresh spirit which 


It is | America will bring and impart to her Allies. 
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(Continued from page 


cknowledged by a few.’’ So, at last, the 
ippendix has found a defender. Referring 
to another ‘‘medical fad” of the day— 
the danger from heightened blood pres- 
ure—Dr. Robinson asks: ‘Why not allow 

the old man or woman to grow old grace- 
fully and kindly, and not be tormented 
by one of the latter-day evidences of con- 
racted mental vision? The heightened 

lood pressure and the arterial condition 

re interdependent and preservative in 
imany instances, and should not be inter- 
red with by foolish theories and prac- 
tices.” 
Dr. Charles N. Mayo, in his inaugural ad- 
ress, bespoke the urgent need of a medical 
ortfolio in the cabinet of the President of 
he United States. When one 
that the proficiency and efficiency of a 
nation depend largely on its people, and 
remembers that every state in the Union 
has recognized the value to its common- 
ealth of a health commissioner, Dr. 
\layo’s suggestion demands gravest con- 
sideration in official circles. This is another 
problem that should come to the attention 
of the laity through the lay press. 

Dr. Mayo pays tribute to an American 
medical publication in these words: ‘The 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
under direction of Dr. Simmons, has 
been an important factor in the education 
of the American physician.” Would not 
the American lay press be a splendid medium 
through which to enlighten the public on 


MAKING TINUE 


considers 


tion, 


best that 


devise. 


the our past experience can 


MEDICAL 





The first and main task in the making of | 
an army is to develop a soldierly spirit in | 


each individual so that he ceases to act as an 
individual and becomes one of a greater 
whole. Inculcating discipline is the pre- 
eminent task of Plattsburg. They are get- 
ting the lessons of discipline better than we 
got them at Val Cartier, and just as they 
getting them in all of England’s and Can- 
ida’s training camps today. 

When the inculcating of discipline has 
heen accomplished, all other tasks easily 
and naturally follow. Without this quality, 
all other tasks would fail. Several so-called 


| Cartier 
| worry 


y are | 


war correspondents, who have been writing | 


on the training of American troops, have 
uttered strictures against the present sys- 
tem: ‘‘Why don’t they get busy and give 
the real bayonet work?” 
struction in bombing and in entrenching?” 
These later lessons have not been tackled 
yet, because it is necessary to learn the 
alphabet before we begin to read. 

In my morning tour with the Colonel, I 
saw the official side of the camp, but I] 
wanted also to see the human side. 
lunch, 
lt was Saturday afternoon, a half holiday 
the first respite since 5:30 A. 
\londay. 
hirth-pains of a new army, of its agonizing 

and unceasing toil, know how sweet indeed 
is that half day of rest. 

The camp swarmed with groups of sol- 
diers, some loitering about, 
in the sun. A lady seated in a limousine 
blandly remarked, ‘A soldier’s life is an 
awfully lazy one, isn’t it?’’ I looked at her 

nd smiled. ‘ Ignoranc e is bliss, Madam,” 
some one replied. What dif she know of 


M. the past 


others basking 


those man-breaking, heart-breaking hours | 


crowded between reveille and taps each day? 

In a dry canteen, that is a drinking-place 
with nothing wetter than ginger-beer, a 
young friend took me to slake my thirst. 
The place was full of soldiers, to whom my 
guide introduced me as an officer back from 
the front. I have talked with several inter- 
ested audiences since returning, but never 
have { experienced anything like the eager- 


ness with which these embryonic officers | the bedrock of soldiering. 
hung on every word relating to the war and | are 


the conditions in the line. As with us at Val | 


After | 
I set out to chum in with the men. 
| 


| had made war a hoofsloggers’ game. 
Those who know something of the | 
g 


| that British soldiers woyld sooner follow an 
|eighteen-year-old schoolboy just out of 


| burg are: first, the quality of the men who 


|of your back and shoulders. 


RESEARCH 


79) | 


points for its own welfare and safety? And | 
cannot this press be relied on to co-oper- 
ate with the profession in suppression of 
quack practitioners quack remedies? 
That it can be so relied on, was shown 
when many newspapers of New York de- 
voted space to disclosing the nature of quack 
nostrums which the American Medical 
Association, at its convention, denounced 
in medical and surgical exhibits and in| 
posters. The campaign against quack | 
nostrums was started and is being con- | 
ducted by the American Medical Journal,} 
under the direction of Dr. Arthur J. Cramp, | 
and in this work the lay press is gener- | 
ously aiding the physicians and is better | 
able to do this than the medical press. For | 
| 


or 


| 


the general public will not read the scien- 
tific articles, written in medical terms, ap- 
pearing in the highly-technical, high-priced 
medical mediums. Among the articles ex- 
posed at the convention by its Propaganda | 
Department are: Pulmonol, Eckman’s al- | 
terative (a worthless consumption cure), | 





The Texas Guinan Obesity Cure, Mayr’s 
Stomach Remedy, Doan’s Kidney Pills, | 
Swamp Root, Hostetter’s Bitters, Warner's | 


Safe Remedy, and scores of others. Any | 
one, through this department of the asso- | 
ciation, can obtain information that will! 
at once set his mind at rest regarding any | 
patent medicine, and in this way, save much | 
time, money and needless suffering. When | 
will the public patent | 
remedies not recommended by physicians? | 


learn to beware of 


FIRST TEN THOUSAND 


(Continued from page 77) 


1914, so with them the chief | 
“The war may be over before 
we get there.” 

Outside, in front of one of the huts, I 
found a large group cleaning rifles. A first 
lieutenant standing by gave me a smile. 

“You are in the regulars?” I inquired. 

No,’ agp mee “Why did you think so?’ 

“Well,” I answered, ‘‘partly because of 
your manner, and partly because of the set 
You look as 
though you had done your three years on 
the parade square.”’ 

‘“No,” he said, ‘‘I used to row on the 
Yale crew, and that’s where! got my set-up.” 

In company with this fine-looking young | 
officer, and an ex-All-American football 


in 
was, 


| star, I set out to visit the ladies’ booth, an 


| excellent institution where sweethearts and 


‘Where's the in- 


| I gravitated to the cavalry lines, where I 


,| heard him consigned, 

















95 











wives may foregather when they come to 
visit their men folk. 

My guides next took me to the rifle | 
ranges, and then being an ex-cavalry man, | 


who 
as they 


sympathized with the mounted men, 
were cavalrymen only in name, 
were drilled without horses. 

One corporal of horse cursed Bill Kaiser 
into the lowest hell into which I have yet 
because the Kaiser 


The men in the officers’ training camps 
represent the aristocracy of America, not 
the moneyed class, but the aristocracy of 
true worth. They are the noble ones of the 
country, and as such, the rank and file in- 
stinctively must give them deference. 


Fortescue, in his “Military History,’’ says 


Eton than a grizzled old sergeant of twenty 
years’ campaigning. A true officer must be 
an aristocrat or, as Tommy Atkins puts it, 
“a Toff in his own right.’’ Such are the| 
Plattsburg cadets. They are men of power 
and have personality for leadership. 

Two things that make my faith in Platts- 










are being trained there; they are the born 
leaders of their generation and second, their 
training is concentrated on discipline, which 
since the days of the Spartans, has been 
The portents 
all of the best for the new officers who 
are being made at Plattsburg. 











Don’t Let Indigestion Spoil 
Your Vaeation 


Change of water, change of climate, hotel and dining car food, 
the inconvenience of traveling—all combine to upset diges- 
tion and spoil the good time you are expecting. 


You can’t carry your own provisions and drinking water. But 
ag can be sure to take a bottle of Nujol on your vacation. 


s the surest and safest preventive of digestive troubles. 
Nujol helps to remove decaying waste matter from the intes- 
tines before it has a chance to poison the system. In this way 
it prevents the headaches, weariness and depression as well as 
other more serious diseases caused by intestinal poisoning. 
Nujol i is particularly good for young children. It is excellent 
for the mother with a nursing infant, as it in no way affects 
the baby” s feeding. The infant will enjoy it and it will do as 
much for him as it does for the mother. 

Nujol is not habit forming; the longer you take it, the less 
you need it. Nujol does not gripe, relieves you of straining, 
does not weaken (even when taken in large quantities), it 1s 
not absorbed into the system, does not upset the stomach, is 
absolutely pure and harmless and is pleasant to take. 
Nujol is sold only in pint bottles bearing Nujol trademark —never in bulk. 
The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has used its world-wide re- 
sources in producing Nujol, and its re putation is behind the product. 


Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. There is no ether product 
on the market like it. 


Write today to Dept. 14 on coupon and margin below for instructive 
booklet on Nujol and its uses. 


STANDARD OLL COMPANY (New Jersey) Bayonne, N. § 


Nu 


the Intern Internal Cleanser 








Please send me booklet on Nujol and its uses. Write your name and address plainly below. Dept. 14 
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A War Souvenir for You 


A feature of this Fund is that in each 
package is enclosed a post card addressed 
to the donor. If these come back from 
d those whose dreary days have been 
3 cheered by your kindness, they will be 
war souvenirs you will treasure forever. 


i Send Your 25c NOW 


Dive intc your pocket. Out comes a 
quarter. Mail it at once — currency, 
stamps or money order. The quicker it 
comes, the quicker our boys will have 
their smokes. A similar fund in England 
has sent over four million packages to 
soldiers and sailors. 





So drop your contribution in my old tobacco box!” 


Light a pipe for 
boys in the trenches! 


HE English ‘‘Tommies” have their pipes 
kept filled by the folks at home. 


“1 want tobacco just as much as bandages and socks, 





our 


The French ‘“Poilus’’ never want for a 
smoke—their friends are ‘‘on the job.”’ 


The ‘‘Anzacs’’ have all the tobacco they can 
use sent them by their loved ones. 


And now the time has come for Americans to 
send little packages of happiness to our ‘‘Sammies’’ 
in the trenches and our ‘‘Jackies’’ with the fleet. 


25csendsa big package of tobacco 


Send right now 25 cents to the “Our Boys in France Tobacco Fund,” 
and enough tobacco and cigarettes to make one of our gallant defenders 
happy for a week will be forwarded at once. 
more than the value you could obtain if you bought the package yourself— 
and all the bother of mailing will be borne by us. 
and newspapers stand back of this movement. 
tisement is given free by the publisher of Lrestie’s and JubGE. 


The package contains much 


Prominent magazines 
The space for this adver- 


Letters of Appreciation 


HERE-#re samples of the letters of appreci- 
ation that come back to Canada, England 
and France from the lads who have been com- 
forted. Our contributors receive similar notes. 
“The packets were distributed tonight to the 
members of this company,and it gives me great 
pleasure to convey to you the sincere thanks 
which they expressed on receipt of same. I 
may say that such tokens of remembrance are 
very cheering to the boys, being ay earnest of 
the fact that while they are ‘doing their bit’ 
here the friends at home have not forgotten 
them.” H.Dontstsorps (Capt.),Command- 
ing No. —— Co., Canadian Forestry Corps. 


The Mud on Vimy Ridge 


“‘Many thanks for tobacco. It arrived O. kK. 
It made us forget the mud on Vimy Ridge."’ W. 
C. Smitu, Capt.and Adjt.,Canadian Cyclist's 


Batt., A. E 


$1 a month keeps a soldier supplied with tobacco for 
the duration of the war. 
Send your contributions or make your checks payable to— 


“OUR BOYS in FRANCE TOBACCO FUND” 
25 W. 44th STREET, NEW YORK 
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If you’re thinking of buying an auto- 
mobile or motor truck, but are in 
doubt as to what particular type is 
best suited to your needs, H. W. 


Slauson, M. E., editor of Leslie’s Motor 
Department, will give you accurate and unbiased 
information that will help you decide right. 
Mr. Slauson is an automobile expert who is in 
an unusual position to help settle motor questions. 
For years he has been studying the problems 


of thousands of motorists and his own experience 
and his complete records of other motorists enable him 
to advise you promptly and accurately on any matter 


relating to automobiles, 
motor trucks. 


motorcycles, 


motor boats, 


This service ts offered to “‘Leslie’s” readers without 
any charge or obligation. Write him aletter and he 
will give you his expert advice. 
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(Continued from page 88) 











cipal one is that Ban Johnson is at the head 
of the younger league. 

Ban may not be perfect, but he is a diplo- 
mat, an organizer and an executive, and 


| one of the most capable men who ever 


presided over a baseball organization. He is 
insistent upon discipline upon the ball 
fields and upholds his umpires to the fullest 
extent when they perform their duties ac- 
cording to the book, and do not hippodrome 
the sport by striving to impress their more 
or less peculiar personalities upon the spec- 
tators. 

Unfortunately the National League is not 
so particular in holding its judges of play in 
check, and a too frequent display of arro- 
gance by certain of them is not winning favor 
with the rooters. The ‘umpire evil” is one 
which has handicapped the parent organiza- 
tion at too frequent intervals for many 
years. An application of the Johnsonian 
treatment there might afford relief. 


If those youths who wear sport shirts in 


| the streets were drafted for service at the front 


athletics in this country wouldn't suffer mate- 
rially. 


THE “BEAN BALL" MUST GO 


The National Commission has made offi- 
cial announcement that it will place a ban 
on the “bean ball,’”’ the delivery by which 
certain pitchers deliberately try to hit bats- 
men on the head, or come so close to 
doing so that the latter, in fear of injury, 
draw back from the plate and thereby 
weaken their chances of hitting the ball 
safely. It is a cowardly advantage for a 
twirler to take, and we are glad to state that 
but few twirlers are guilty of resorting to this 
method to stand off impending defeat. 

But too many men have been driven from 
the big show to longer permit the users of 
the ‘‘bean ball”’ to go unpunished, and we 
trust sincerely that the members of the 
National Commission will have the nerve 
to back up the stand they have announced. 
If the commission does this and actually, as 
it has threatened, suspends for one year 





every pitcher using the ‘‘bean ball,’”’ it will 
display a ‘‘do” spirit in which the fans have 
believed this body to be sadly lacking for a 
considerable time. 

When Outfielder Thrasher, for whom 
Connie Mack paid $15,000, was sent back to 
the tall grass, another was added to the long 
list of those who had their big league careers 
nipped in the bud by the “bean ball.” 
Thrasher was a most promising youngster 
and was going along nicely when one day, in 
a game against the Red Sox, a ball hit him on 
the side of the head. He dropped as if shot, 
was unconscious for a time, and it took 
some nursing to put him on his feet. In the 
next game in which he participated h: 
pulled away from the plate, and he had to 
be let out because he could not overcome 
his fear of fast balls. In time he may over- 
come this tendency, but if he does he wil! 
accomplish something which is a rarity 
among victims of the ‘bean ball.” 

And there was Corhan, once with th: 
White Sox, and one of the most sensational! 
infielders who ever came up from the sticks 
He was hit on the head with a ball, began 
pulling from the plate and was sent back to 
the minors. There he hit in his old-time 
form, and returned to fast company, but 
once there his fear of the ‘bean ball”’ re- 
turned and he could not hold on. 


MAJOR LEAGUE PLAYERS NOT 
TO BE DRAFTED 

It can be stated on authority that very 
few, if any, major league ball players will be 
drafted for war service until after the close 
of the present season. The authorities at 
Washington are disposed to take this action 
because only a comparatively few players 
would be eligible in the first selective draft, 
because of the conspicuous part taken by 
the National and American League clubs in 
assisting recruiting and helping in Army and 
Red Cross charities and because the drilling 
of the ball players has done considerable to 
stimulate recruiting for all branches of the 
service. Many of the younger ball players 
intend to enlist after the close of the season. 


THE TRUE SITUATION IN MEXICO 


W. BARRON, Editor and Proprietor 
® of the Boston News Bureau, a leading 
financial publication, recently made a trip 
to the Gulf Coast of Mexico to study con- 
ditions, and especially in the Tampico- 
Tuxpam oil fields. The result has been a 
very interesting series of articles in the 
News Bureau, among which we_ note 
amongst other conclusions that while 
“Vera Cruz, Mexico City and the west 
coast of Mexico are today as Mexican as 
ever, both in order and disorder, Tampico 
and Tuxpam are international and are 
basic in the economical and social progress 
of both Europe and America and possibly 
of Asia.”” Mr. Barron reaches this con- 
clusion because of the immense value of the 
oil deposits in this field and because Tampico 
is practically a British naval oil base. 

He points out that it is a popular miscon- 
ception that the people of Mexico have 
been, are or are about to be exploited for 
the interest of foreign investors. He also 
eulogizes the administration of President 
Diaz which invited the outside world to 
pour its talent, money and skill into Mexico 
to develop the resources of the country and 
teach its unskilled labor the ways of modern 
development and civilization. 

Mr. Barron admits that a first-hand in- 
vestigation has dispelled two popular fal- 
lacies regarding the situation in Mexico. 
The first that the natural wealth of Mexico 
has furnished a basis for contending busi- 
ness interests in the United States to pro- 
mote Mexican quarrels, and the second that 
the land question is at the bottom of Mexi- 
can troubles. This confirms the result of 
an investigation made by LEsLtie’s three 
years ago, yet strange to say both the news- 
papers and the politicians of this country 





persist in approaching the troublesome 
Mexican question under these twin de- 
lusions. Regarding the policy of our 
government toward Mexico in recent years, 
Mr. Barron says he heard it declared in 
Mexico that ‘‘Every Wilson policy toward 
Mexico has been wrong. Never has the 
right thing been done at the right time, but 
in extenuation of Wilson it must be ad- 
mitted that nobody can now say what 
would have been the correct policy toward 
Mexico.’’ He then cites a letter written 
by Secretary of State Evarts to the Amer- 
ican minister in Mexico in 1878, which laid 
down the basic principal that the first duty 
of a government is to protect life and 
property. This practical order, says Barron, 
enabled Diaz to keep peace in Mexico for 
thirty years. Then Taft and Wilson re- 
versed the Evarts’ policy and the national 
government in Mexico became powerless. 
Regarding internal conditions in Mexico 
Mr. Barron declares that Carranza has not 
pacified the country, that banditry is rife, 
and that ranches and towns are being 
plundered in all directions. He says that 
when a Mexican soldier finds that Carranza 
money will not buy food, he uses the 
government cartridges as a medium of 
exchange and that these are currency in 
almost any part of the country. He says 
that the motto ‘‘Mexico for Mexicans” 
really means Zapata for Zapata, Carranza 
for Carranza, Pelaez for Pelaez, Villa for 
Villa, etc., and that Mexico will never 
really be for the Mexicans nor for humanity 
until American and European enterprise 
has had fair play in that country and 
been permitted to pay fair wages to her 
willing people who are longing for light, 
enlightenment and education. 
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WATCHING THE NATION’S BUSINESS 
, | 


BY THOMAS F. LOGAN 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY BUREAU, WASIIINGTON, D. C. 


MRE request of the railroads for a 
general increase of 15 per cent in 
freight rates having been refused by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the ques- 
tion with them _be- 
comes one of how to 
do business if not per- 
mitted to earn a living 
Commissioners Hall, Clark and Daniels 
were positive against the increase. Com- 


PLIGHT OF THE 
RAILROADS 


missioner Harlan declared in a concurring | 


statement that should the next few months 
show that the fears of the railroads were well 
founded, the Commission would then grant 
relief. He also struck an important note 
when he said, ‘“‘A railroad rate is a public 
question.’”’ Commissioner Mever, dissent- 
ing in part, held that emergency conditions 
on the Eastern railroads rendered the class 
rate increases imperative. In his dissenting 
statement, Commissioner McChord _inti- 
mated that Government control of fuel and 
supplies might afford relief to the carriers. 
The position taken by the dissenting com- 
missioners deserves commendation on the 
ground that, in refusing general increases, 
the fact that all costs have advanced pro- 
portionately beyond the increases 
allowed is ignored. Furthermore, the 
Government itself has legislated a working 
day for thousands of employees that has 
added $100,000,000 to operating expenses. 
The 14 per cent increase allowed in some 


class 


classes of freight amounts to less than 4 per | 


cent when spread over the entire field. 
From the national standpoint, the problem 
is as much one of relief to the Government 
as to the railroads. With rising prices on 
all construction material, increased cost of 
labor and no change in rates, capital was 
reluctant to invest, and consequently there 
was practically no new railroad mileage 
constructed in the five years prior to 1916. 
The testimony of executives of insurance 
companies and savings banks at the railroad 
rate hearings was that railroad investments 
were no longer attractive. Yet the great 
need today is for greater expansion, in- 
creased efficiency in transportation and en- 


larged terminal facilities, with prospects of | 


extensions still further lessened by the fact 
that the Government has become a com- 
petitive bidder in the field of free capital 
by its call for investments in war bonds. 
As President Rea, of the Pennsylvania 
System, sums the situation: 
mission estimates a return of only 4.89 per 


cent for the present year on the road and | 


equipment of the Eastern railroads, and yet 
declines to grant a reasonable increase in 
rates. What credit 
based on such returns?”’ 


wre Congress is piling up taxation 


on business and the large corpora- | 


tions are being asked by administration 
leaders to forego all ‘profits, a besevelcat 

Government is furnishing 
EASY MONEY ‘“‘easy money” to fhe till- 
FOR FARMERS ers of the soil. Up to 

July 1 the Federal Loan 
Board had approved $12,000,000 worth of 
first mortgage loans to farmers at 5 per 
cent. These loans are now being made 
through the twelve Federal Land Banks 
established under the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, which became effective less than a year 
ago. Most of the loans thus far made run 
for thirty-six years. They are retired on a 
partial payment plan by semi-annual pay- 
ments amounting to 6 per cent per annum. 
Under the arrangement provided in the 
legislation covering the loans, the 6 per 
cent annual payment made by the borrower 
retires both the principal and the interest. 
The distribution of the loans, as reported 
by the Loan Board, have been quite general, 
being placed in large volume in the rich land 


districts of the Middle Western States, as | 
well as in New England, where farm loan | 


rates have been lower than elsewhere. The 
largest loans have been made in Texas, 


or progress can be| 


which has taken $1,248,473.- Oklahoma 
comes next, with an absorption of $1,143,- 
275. Arkansas foots the list, with a total 
draft of $25,200. The twelve Federal Loan 
Banks have applications pending, but not 
yet approved, for additional farm loans 
amounting to nearly’ $100,000,000. The 
|effect of the Government’s competition on 
the bond market has naturally been de- 
pressing on railroad, public service, indus- 
trial and other securities, even individual 
manufacturers. 


HANGE in sentiment could be no 
better illustrated than by reading 

the old English law that classed vagabonds 
rogues and strolling players together, and 
then considering the part 


ACTORS TO 

THE RESCUE have played at bazaars 
and other like institutions 
arranged for obtaining funds for the various 


the front. The plan is to be tried on this 
side of the water, and there is no doubt it 
will prove a success. Henry P. Davison, 
chairman of the War Council of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, has announced a Red Cross 
Theatrical Day, in which all American 
actors, actresses and theatrical managers 
will participate. The receipts will be 
| turned over in full to the Red Cross, while 
the public will have an opportunity to help 
by paying special prices for tickets. Over 
| 200 of the leading theatrical managers of 
the country have already volunteered their 
support to the plan. The day chosen will 
probably be in October, when the theatrical 
season is at its height. Even the film shows 
may be drawn into the project, which would 
immeasurably increase the fund obtained 
It would also add to the audience’s apprecia- 


essays the customary perils in behalf of 
|such a worthy cause. 
ness and benevolence of actor folk is a 
proverb among those who know them. Mr. 
Davison pays tribute when he says: ‘“‘Sel- 
|}dom does such work as the Red Cross is 
doing go without the active support of the 
| theatrical profession. The people engaged 
in this work have given ample proof of their 
ability and willingness to bring cheer into 
the lives ot the needy in ways other than 
by mere entertainment.” 


“The Com- | 


T is not beyond the range of possibility 

that there should be two opinions as to 
| what constitutes a fair price for coal. De- 
cided differences of view manifested by 


THE COST 
| OF COAL 


working body on the subject, 
however, reflect unfavorably 
on the methods followed in 
their efforts to reach a common understand- 
ing. A conference of coal operators with 
members of the National Council and the 
Federal Trade Commission ended by a 
| tacit agreement on the part of the operators 
to furnish coal at $3 a ton on and after July 
1, until a permanent price had been estab- 
lished by the Government. Secretary of 
the Interior Lane, who is also a member 
of the National Council, hailed the outcome 
as a great victory. Two days later Secre- 
tary of War Baker, who is president of the 
Council of National Defense, denied the 
power of either the Federal Trade Com- 
/mission or the National Council to enter 
into any agreement as to prices. Going 
beyond this, he characterized the price 
agreed upon as ‘‘exorbitant, unjust and op- 
pressive.”” Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
took the same view. The seriousness of 
.the implication lies in the fact that the 
Secretary of War has discredited the sepa- 
rate governmental body of which he is the 
head. Whatever the merits of the case in 
dispute, the 400 coal operators are more 
open to congratulation for exceHent team 
work than are the bodies with which they 
(Continued on page 98) 





that actors and actresses | 


organizations that look after the boys at 


tion of the movie hero’s bravery, as he| 


The warm-hearted- | 


members of the same great | 
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_ Outguessing the flying disc— 


| There’s always an uncertainty 
about trapshooting. That’s what 
| makes it such good sport. 


| It is the judging where the clay 
| pigeon will be and the timing of your 
|shot that makes the sport exciting; 
‘you never actually shoot at the 
\target; you shoot where you think 
| the target will be. 


| 


Easy to ‘“‘get onto’’ 


| At the traps you always find an 
\“‘old hand” glad to stand by and 
coach you while you shoot your first 
string. You will soon “get onto’”’ 
the flying targets. 

Once you fit a Winchester to your shoul- 
|der and “get onto” the flying target you 
are a confirmed trapshooter. You will be 
surprised, too, at the amount of fun you 
can get for the money. 

There is undoubtedly a club in your own 
neighborhood where you can start right in. 
But if the trapshooters in your neighbor- 
hood haven’t organized yet, write to us and 
| we will help get the club started. 


Starting the sport right—the gun to use 

To start trapshooting right it is most 
important to get the right sort of gun. 

To handle well, and permit quick and 
accurate pointing, a gun must be properly 
balanced. It must not be muzzle-heavy 
or have too much of its weight in the 
breech or in the stock. 


The choice of, those who know 

On account of its safety, strength, light- 
| ness and balance, the beauty of its lines, 
|the mechanical correctness of its design, 
| the Winchester shotgun has been classed 
| by critical experts ““The Perfect Gun.”’ It 
is the choice of trapshooters the country 
over, Its action is smooth and sure and 
its ejection positive. 

| The Winchester shotgun is made in both 
| the hammer and hammerless models. The 





| 
| 
| 








VODEL 12- 








{ 
| 


| 


Hammerless Take-down Repeating Shotgun. Made 

n r2 gauge, weight about 714 lbs.; in 16 gauge, weight about 6 lbs.; 
in 20 gauge, weight about 6 lbs.—more popular with women and 
new shooters, because of its lightness and very slight recoil. 





MODEL 07 
Take-down models made in 12 gauge, weight about 7% lbs.; in 16 
gauge, weight about 7% lbs. 
The favorite with shooters who prefer a slide forearm repealing 
gun with a hammer. 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


DDIN 


Get Catalog 304 The Aladdin Co. Bay City, Mich. 


Model 12, hammerless, is made in the 
standard 12 and 16 gauges and also in the 
lighter 20 gauge—more popular with women 
and new shooters because of its lightness 
and very slight recoil. The ammunition 
for the 20 gauge gun costs less. 

Model 97, 12 and 16 gauge, is made for 
those who prefer a slide forearm repeating 
gun with a hammer. It is practically the 
same as the Model 12 but with hammer 
action. 


What the name ‘‘Winchester’’ means 


The Winchester Company makes a gun 
that cannot be duplicated by any other 
manufacturer. 


No Winchester barrel varies one one-thou- 
sandth of an inch from a straight line, or 
one one-thousandth of an inch in thickness 
or diameter. Winchester craftsmanship is 
based on fine watchmakers’ standards. 


Every gun or rifle that bears the name 
‘‘Winchester”’ is fired over fifty times with 
excess loads for strength, smooth action, 
and accuracy. 

All Winchester barrels are finished by the 
Bennett process, which gives the barrel a 
finish that lasts a lifetime. 

The same care that is taken with Win- 
chester guns is taken in making Winchester 
ammunition. The two are made for each 
other. 

This care in manufacturing explains why 
Winchesters are used by expert shooters 
everywhere. 

Write for the Winchester catalog 

For more detailed description of these 
guns ask your dealer for the new 1917 Win- 
chester catalog, or send direct to us for it. 

We have prepared an interesting illus- 
trated booklet on the Sport of Trapshooting. 
Your dealer can supply you with one, or we 
will send you a copy free upon request. 

Find out about trapshooting at once. Go 
out to the club next Saturday and get 
started. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 59 New Haven, Conn. 












Take-down or Solid Frame Repeating Shotgun 


Solid frame madein 12 gauge only, 


READI-CUT 


I WIRY} 


Eliminate Waste 



















Judge Has the Largest Circulation of Any Humorous Publication 











Number 835 
Satin Pad, CableWeb 
35 cents a pair 
This is not a 25 cent garter selling 


e for 35 oonts— it is the most luxu- 
rious and the most efficient garter 


i; to be had for less than 50 cents, 
§ GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 








From Factory To You 


Every Buckskin Tire, both plain 
and Non-skid, carries with it a 


4000-MILE 
GUARANTEE 

Try Buckskins once and be con- 
vinced, Write for details of our 
special offer and illustrated booklet, 
THE L. AND M. RUBBER CO. 

Cartledge St., Carrollton, O. 
Western Dist, Office: 12 

1436 S, Michigan Ave, Chicago 


Lowest Prices in America 








WIGGINS 


PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM 


CARDS 


are used by 

many of Amer- 

ica’s largest card users 

because of the skill and 

care exercised in engraving 

aWiggins plate, Thisclientele 

realizes that there is far more to 

the card question than merely buy- 

ing somany at somuch, Ask for tab 

of specimens, detach the cards one by 

one and observe their clean-cut edges and 

the protection afforded by their being en- 

eased in convenient book form style. 

Engravers The John B. Wiggins Company 
Plate Makers Established 1857 

DieEmbossers 1104 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 








THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL | 





Authorized translation by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., 
of the great work of Jules Payot, Rector of the 
Academy of Aix, France, which has passed through 
thirty editions since its first publication in French 
fifteen years ago. It presents a masterly discussion 
of the evils that must be combated in training the 
will and of the possibilities that lie in its judicious 
education in connection with athletic exercise, intel- 
lectual labor, bodily hygiene, eating, and drinking. 
It tells of the joys of work, of the help to be gained 
by reading good books, and of the influence of the 
great men ofthe past. Itis alive with inspiration 
on every page and no young man or woman but 
will be the better mentally, morally, and physically 
for reading it. 
r2mo, Cloth, by mail, $1.62 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. 
1116 Brunswick Bldg., New York pan A 
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Set In Solid Gold 
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diamond tests—fire—acid and cut glass 
Write today for new jewelry book—free. 
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conferred. 


When it is recalled that the estimated out- 
put last year was 509,000,000 tons of bitu- 


‘ze consumer will be inclined 

Secretary Lane as to the 
patriotic inc..ations of the operators. 
Meanwhile, the Federal Trade Commission 
will continue its investigations of cost of 
production. 


cite, the aver 
to agree wit 





Vy HEN the advance of the invader was 
first stemmed on the Western front, 


and their machines, to keep supplies moving 
forward with the turn of 
the tide. This need is now 
largely filled. If 
a should be another 
call, however, this country is equipped to 
answer with both menand cars. According 
to a report by the Office of Public Roads, 
which takes notice of such matters, there 
| were 3,512,996 automobiles and motor 
trucks and 250,820 motorcycles registered 
in the United States in 1916. This is an 
increase of 43 per cent over the registry of 
cars and trucks for the previous year. The 
gain was greatest in the Southern States, 
| where it reached 86 per cent. On the esti- 
| mate of the present population, there is now 
an automobile for every 29 people in the 
United States. On the basis of comfortable 
| seating capacity, this makes room for one- 
|sixth of the inhabitants. Or, in other 
words, if properly apportioned, every sixth 
or seventh family would be found supplied. 
he total license revenue derived from 
| this source for 1916 was $25,865,370, which 


| THE WORLD 
ON WHEELS 


5, 
represents an increase of $7,699, 650 over 
for the 


the receipts of the same character 
year before. 


4 


M shall be no lowering in the efficiency 
of our system of education,” says Dr. P. 
P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, in discussing 
education and the war. 
The longer the war, the 
greater the need for scien- 
training and skill at its 


NO STOP TO 
EDUCATION 


tific knowledge, 
close. 
strain the ability of all countries, particu- 
larly the United States, to meet them. More- 
over, the dependence here will be the 
greater because England, France, Italy 
and the Central Empires have sacrificed 


IN WHO ARE 









WORD 
M 


can be overcome by the recu- 
peration of youth. Later on it is different.” 

Mr. Peabody has but one antipathy, 
which is red tape. He is without ‘‘hobbies,”’ 
but admits many congenial inclinations, 
which he indulges as opportunity allows. 
A liking for books, horses, golf and paint- 
ings certifies to a catholicity of tastes. He 
possesses a magnificent private library, and 
his unusually valuable collection of Steven- 
soniana furnishes the clew to his favorite 
| author. 

The one title in which Mr. Peabody takes 
pride is that of ‘‘Father of the Caddies.” 
' This sprang from his leadership in an or- 
ganized effort to look after the present well- 
being and future welfare of the youngsters 
who look after the confirmed and unrepent- 
ant golfers on the thousand hills and 
bunkers. Mr. Peabody organized the first 
caddies’ clubs, for the uplifting of the boys, 
who are given diplomas which insure a good 
job in a commercial house when they make 
good. “I have been given considerable 
credit for this,’ said Mr. Peabody, 
but kindiy eyes flickering with a 
humorous light as he added, ‘“‘and I de- 
serve it!” 

This, briefly, 
{the Committee on 


early mistakes 








WATCHING THE NATION’S 


(Continued from page 97) 


minous coal and 88,000,000 tons of anthra- | 


the cry of the Allies was for more chauffeurs | 


| gaged in such pursuits in the South. 
there | 
hurry | 


BUSINESS 


The fact remains that the price | thousands of their highly educated men and 
agreed upon is much below present charges. | 


teachers on the battlefields of Europe, and 
their colleges and universities are now almost 
empty. Of interest in this connection is a 
report from the Bureau of Education show- 
ing what a little over half a century of peace 
has done for an ignorant people. At the 


close of the-Civil War negro illiteracy was | 


practically 100 per cent. Today it is less 
than 30 per cent. There are now 30,000 
teachers for the colored people, or one 
teacher to every 65 children of school age, 
while 85 private and higher schools provide 
agricultural courses. Of the 10,000,000 
negroes in the United States, almost 3,000,- 
ooo are engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
They form 40.4 per cent. of all persons en- 
With- 
out education or property when emancipated, 
as farmers they now rent or own 41,500,000 
acres, a cultivated area more than twice 
the size of all the farm land in Virginia 
or the New England States. The number 


| of farms cultivated by them increased more 


| was viewed askance by 
‘T is of the utmost importance that there | 


The demands that will follow will | 


| that there will be a pronounced 


‘ 


MAY WWwY 
WIN 
(Continued from page 8&3 


|the man at its head. 


his keen | “ 
half- | 


than 20 per cent. between 1900 and 1910. 
Despite the extensions of education among 
the members of the race, there are still 
about 2,225,000 negro illiterates in the 
South, or over 33 per cent. of the negro 
population 10 years of age and older in 
that section. 


Cc YNGRESSIONAL discussion of dicta- 
““ torial powers have been illuminating 
and at times humorous. The outstanding 
feature is that everybody is willing that 
there should be a dic- 
A REACTION AT tator over everybody’s 
WASITINGTON 
COMING 


it discretionary with 


the President as to whether the manufacture | 


of light wines and beer should be continued 
widely opposed 
factions. The “drys” 
he would, and the ‘‘ wets” 
wouldn’t. Southern Congressmen were for 
playing the whole string, until the inclusion 
of cotton in the food-control bill was fol- 
lowed by a drop of six points in the market 
price, when they immediately 
change of front. One leading Senator has 
called attention to a ‘prevailing wild idea 
that the President, whether he be good 


affairs but their own. | 
The proposal to make | 


were afraid that | 
feared that he 


executed a| 


bad, must have these extraordinary powers | 


’ 


in order to win the war.’ 
conviction of 


The expressed 
many of his colleagues is 
reaction 
against these extreme views. 


NING THE WAR 


Ask him about his 
some fourteen in number, with 
recruits added from time to time, and he 


associates, 


grows enthusiastic. 

“Splendid chaps, all. 
course! You couldn’t hire one. They’ve all 
left their private interests behind. They've 
enlisted for the duration of the war. Most 
are in the field, but they come and go in re- 
lays. It’s astonishing, also, the support we 
got everywhere. Sunday I telegraphed a 
man of large affairs in Birmingham that I'd 
like to talk some matters over with him. 
He was here Tuesday morning, bright and 
early, at the hour appointed. You see, 
their hearts are in it.” 

Thus it is with them all. Mr. Peabody is 
devoting his entire attention to the work, 
without pay, as are the others. He has 
given up his immense private interests to 
serve his country in its hour of need. : 

Asked as to his personal attitude toward 
the coal industry in general, the man with 
the keen but kindly eyes merely answered, 
I love my This probably ex- 
plains better than his somewhat whimsically 


business.”’ 


| enumerated rules of success why he is where 


he now is in the business world, as well as 


is an account of the work of | why he is where he now is in the service of 
Coal Production and | his country. 


Volunteers? Of! 


— 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents Secured or Fee Returned. 
ACTUAL search and report free. Send sketch or 
model. 1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. My 
sales service gets full value for my clients. Trade 
marks registered. Prompt service. Personal service. 
George P. Kimmel, 217 Barrister Bldg., Wash., D.O. 





Ideas Wanted — Manufacturers Are 
writing for patents procured through me. Four 
books with list hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your invention. Advice 
Free. R. B. Owen, 14 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 





Wanted Ideas—Write for List of In- 
ventions wanted by manufacturers and prizes of- 
fered for inventions and list of Patent Buyers. Our 
four books sent free upon request. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., Patent Attys., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





High-Value Patents—The Only Kind 
Wanted and BOUGHT by Manufacturers. Send 8c 
postage for new book of Extraordinary Interest to 
Inventors. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, 56 Barrister Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 





Wanted an Idea! Think of Some 
simple thing to patent. Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions.’ 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 789, W ashington, D. C. 





Patents that Protect and Pay. Books 
and advice Free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Ww atson E. Coleman, 624 F 
Street, Washington, D. 


AGENTS WANTED 


1917 Whirlwind, Six Silver Teaspoons 
free with 7 bar boxof Fancy Toilet Soaps—selling 
like wild at 50c—Sensational Bargain—sells at sight 

your profit 100%. Postal today. American Prod- 
ucts Co., 6065 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 


Agents Wanted—To Advertise Our 
goods by distributing free samples to consumer. 
90 cents an hour. Write for full particulars. 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 540 North St., Dayton, O. 


HEL P Ww ANT ED 


War Me ar Means’ ans Thousands Men, Women, 18 
or over, wanted by Government tor clerical posi- 
tions. $100 a month. Write for list positions. 
Franklin Institute. Dept E-151, Rochester, N. Y. 























Government Positions Pay Big Money. 
Get prepared for ‘‘exams’’ by former U. 8. Civil 
Service Secretary-Examiner. Write today for free 
booklet 99. Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. Y. 


PERSONAL 


Cash for Old False Teeth. 


false teeth in any shape. 











Send Us 
Diamonds, watches, gold, 
silver or platinum. Jewelry, new or broken. Mag- 
neto points. We send cash by return mail and hold 
your goods 10 days. We will return them at our ex- 
pense if our offer is refused as unsatisfactory. Es- 

tablished 1899. Liberty Refining Co., L 432 Wood 
t., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Salesman Wanted—A Necessity for 
merchants; large and increasing demand; liberal 
commission; pocket samples. Wirth Salesbook 
Co., Dept. L., Chicago, Illinois. 


BOOKS 


The ‘‘Letters of a Self-Made Failure’’ 
ran serially for ten weeks in Leslie’s and were 
quoted by more than 200 publications. If you sit 
in ‘the driver's seat” or merely plod along beside 
the wagon, whether you are a success or think your- 
self a failure, you will find this book full of hope, 
help and the right kind of inspiration. 

If you believe that it is more important to 
know why ten thousand fail rather than why one 
man succeeds, read this book. The Letters are 
written in epigrammatic style with a touch of irre- 
sistible humor, and they impart a system of quaint 
philosophy that will appeal to everyone regardless 
of age, sex or station. Price $1.00. Leslie-Judge 
Co., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

















Regarding Subscription and 
Editorial Matters 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES: Main office— 
Brunsyick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW 
YORR. European agent: Wm. Dawson & Sons, 
Ltd., Cannon House, Breams’ Bldg., London, 
E. C., England. Annual cash subse ription price, 
$5.00. Single copies of present year and 1916, 
10 cents each; of 1915, 20 cents each; 1914, 30 
cents each; etc. 





Persons representing themselves as connected with 
LESLIE'S should always be asked to produce cre- 
dentials. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS: Subscriber's old 
address as well as the new must be sent in with 
request for the change. Also give the numbers 
appearing on the right hand side of the address 
on the wrapper. 

It takes from ten days to two weeks to make a 
change. 

EDITORIAL OFFICES: Main office—225 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Washington _represent- 
ative—28 Post Building, Washington, . 

To Contributors: LESLIE's will be glad to consider 

= photos submitted by any amateur or professional. 

Contributors are requested to state——1. Whether 
such photographs have been previously published. 

. Whether they have been sent to any other paper. 
3. Whether or not they are copyrighted. 

Copy yright, 1017, by Leslie-Judge Company. 
Entered at the Post-office at New York as Second- 
class Mail Matter. rs ntered_ as Second-class Matter 
at Post-office Dept., Canada. Published weekly by 
Leslie-Judge Company, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
John A. Sleicher, President. Reuben P. Sleicher, 
Secretary. A. E. Rollauer, Treasurer. 


- Printed by the Schweinler Press. 
z Address all Correspondence to 


Leslie’s 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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BITS OF THE NEWS 

















MANY BETSY ROSSES AT WORK a rae 
The schoolgirls of Toledo, Ohio, must not only learn the history of the Stars and Stripes, but 
they have been formed into a Betsy Ross association and are engaged in making flags for the 
soldiers. It is the aim of those in charge of the work that every Toledo company in the service 
shall possess a flag made by the school children of the city. The children also make models of 
the many early flags of Revolutionary Days, the Pine Tree flag, the Rattle Snake flag with the 
inscription ‘‘Don’t Tread on Me,” and the original flag made by the immortal Betsy Ross 











EVERETT 


On June 16 the gas pressure 
blew off the cap from the well 
of the Ouachita Natural Gas 
and Oil Co., near Monroe, 
Louisiana. The flames soon 
covered several acres. 

The employees of the company 
tried to control the fire without 
effect, and a call for help was 
sent to the gas companies of 
Texas, Mississippi and Arkan- 
sas. A great number of gas 
experts were soon at the scene 
with suggestions for controlling 
the fire, but all were useless. 
Finally William Guerin, for- 
merly of the New York Fire 
Department, was sent for. When 
he arrived the fire had been 
burning for five days. It had 
consumed 242,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas; a loss of over $4,000,000. 
*‘After looking over the situa- 
tion,”’” said Mr. Guerin later, 
“‘I decided that the problem was 
exactly the same as one that I 
had faced while in the New York 
Fire Department. The only 
difference was one of degree. 
The hose lines working under 
very high pressure were led up 
to the well as close as possible 
and the water turned on. After 
cooling the ground and what 
remained of the pipe the two 
lines of hose opposed to each 
other were gradually raised. 
Meeting as they did in the 
column of gas, as soon as the 
stream reached the base of the 
flame the water was turned into 
steam which formed a curtain 
shutting off the gas from the 
blaze above in such a way that 
the fire was extinguished al- 
most magically.” 


























PUTTING OUT THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST GAS-WELL FIRE 








possesses every element necessary to big business 
strategic location, abundant labor and raw materials, cheap 
power and direct transportation to the world’s markets. 
A One Hundred and Twenty-five Million Dollar increase 
in new enterprises in the past two years is the evidence 
that BALTIMORE is fertile soil for big business. 


Charles M. Schwab, after analyzing and studying the conditions 
and advantages of every other big city in the United States, 
selected BALTIMORE as the place in which to build the 
“largest steel plant in the world.” By coming to BALTIMORE, 
the Bethlehem Steel Company saves in freight alone $800,000 
annually. 

Here are some of the reasons why big business is moving to BALTIMORE. 


Its geographical position making it the best manufacturing and distributing point on the 
Atlantic Coast. 

The nearness of BALTIMORE to the coal fields; the low price of coal and its good 
quality. Coal is delivered at Sparrow’s Point, Baltimore, at 20 cents per gross ton less 
than at Bethlehem or other cities similarly situated. 

The low freight rate to and from BALTIMORE by rail. BALTIMORE has a 60c per 
ton differential under New York and Boston to and from the West; a 40c per ton differ- 
ential under Philadelphia. 

The low cost of power. BALTIMORE enjoys the lowest power cost on the Atlantic 
Seaboard—sliding scale of rates for large users (depending on maximum amount used 
and the time at which required) of $.006 to $.01 per kilowatt hour for electric power and 
$.35 to $.45 per 1000 cubic feet fox gas. 

The deep water channel which permits the largest ships to enter port day or night. 
Channel has a depth of 35 feet from ocean to piers. Baltimore is one of the six cities of 
the world with a 35-foot channel to the sea. 

The low cost of living in BALTIMORE and the comforts and conveniences within reach 
of the laboring classes. The labor is permanent, as BALTIMORE has a larger number 
of individual home owners in the laboring classes than any other American city. 

The disposition of the authorities to be reasonable about tax assessments and the co- 
operation of banks and the city officials. Machinery and plants are exempt from all 
taxation. 


Let us send an expert to your plant to consult with you about your specific re- 
quirements, and point out how you can capitalize BALTIMORE’S advantages. 
Write today, and ask for your copy of “BALTIMORE’S ADVANTAGES.” 

Address: Dept. 21 JAMES H. PRESTON, 
City Hall, Baltimore. Mayor. 
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This Hugo War Bargain 


is your great opportunity to own the masterpieces of the 
greatcst literary genius of all time at a cost of only 


$2.00 


FOR THE ENTIRE SET 


Victor Hugo’s 
Complete Romances 
NEARLY 4,000 PAGES 


English Ribbed Buckram Cloth 
‘Gold Decorations 
EW Thin, Strong, Bible-finish Paper 
don, Large, Clear Type 
O16, Illustrated 
a Each Volume Size 6! x 4!; inches 
with 
cre- 
old 
“a . . , . 
se Practically 6 volumes of Victor Hugo’s Romances for the price of one! 
onal Victor Hugo is the creator of characters that for sublimity of conception and 
ke a tragic interest have no parallel in literature outside of the works of the immortal 
Asie | | Shakespeare. 
ent ‘ : No other writer of ancient or modern times has unfolded to his readers a 
ider = _umiverse of greater maiesty and charm than this . 
side ye . ” 
al. “Stormy Voice of France! 
= “Lord of Human Tears.” 
_— No words -can do these masterpieces justice. Les Miserables is the noblest 
any. mountain in the world of literature. No book will ever be like it. No novel has 
_ been more widely read. Its enduring benefit to humanity has been so great that it 
utter a é @ 
by cannot be estimated. 
ork. 
her ES Get Them To-day They Won’t Last Long 
5 BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., L. 7-19-17 Fy 
: 1116 Brunswick Bldg., New York City & 
= Enclosed find $2.00 in full payment for the six-volume set of Hugo. Send books, carri- @ 
Y. | age prepaid, to | 
wun FRENCH OFFICERS HERE AS AVIATION INSTRUCTORS — = Vv F 
Recently many French officers have come to America to act as teachers for the great army of = opr eet cae ee , fs Yi ale i. es ta ion.) aie s 
aviators which is to smother the German airmen. The group seen above was photographed while Address EA 
visiting the aviation camp at Mineola, Long Island. The officers are accompanied by Rear 7 is 3 


i Ug il < th 


fi 


Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, retired. . 
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July Investments 
To Net 5%-6% 


In war-time conditions, shrewd invest- 
ors are turning back to the land and 
its earning-power for unimpeachable 
security. ‘This widespread demand is 
met in the first mortgage bonds we offer, 
safeguarded under the Straus Plan. 
Fach issue is a first mortgage on a high 
grade building and land in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, or some other 
large city. Price tonet 5'4-6%. Write 
for our booklet, “‘Acid Tests of Invest- 
ments in War Time,” and for 


July Investment List No. L-703. 


S.\W.STRAUS & CoO. 
Founded 1882 Incorporated 1905 


150 Broadway Straus Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGC 


Detroit Cincinnati Minneapctis 
Kansas City San Francisco 


35 years without loss to any investor 


‘ 








Partial Payment 
Combinations 


Diversified Partial Payment in- 
vestment makes it possible for the 
man saving and investing $15 or 
more a month to apply the same 
principles to his purchases of stand- 
ard securities as have proved a good 
guide for large investors. 


We have outlined in detail a 
number of Partial Payment sug- 
gestions which can be used to meet 
your requirements. You will find 
suggestions outlined to suit people 
with small or large incomes who 
desire to practice investinz while 
they save 


Send for Circulars M-4 and T-4 


John Muir % 


SPECIALISTS IN 


(0. 
Odd Lots 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bridzeport, Conn. 





Newark, N. J. 


New Haven, Conn. 











Stocks"Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 





Write today for Booklet 24-B which explai.1s 
thoroughly our method by which you may pur 
chase Stocks and Bonds in small amounts. A 
small first payment is made and the balance is 
paid inconvenient monthly installments. Divi 
dends on stock and interest on bonds are cred 
ited to you while completing payments. Should 
you desire to sell your securities you may do s9 
at any time. 
You may divide your investment among several 
dividend-paying securities under this plan 
Free Booklet 24 B* 
sent + ote requ st. 
being followed by careful inves 


‘Partial Payment Purchases” 
It explains this siinple plan which is 
tors in all parts of the country. 


SHELDON-MORGAN 


Ss 
= 42 Broadway New York City 
i. Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAA HAAN 












Authentic Statistical 


BOOKS 


Copper, Standard Oil and 
Motor issues 


Any one mailed to investors 
Free on request. 


**Partial Payment Plan’’ 


LR .JATROBE & Co. 


Established 1908 
111 Broadway 








New York 





Write for Interesting Free Pamphlet L-25 
ay Co.Mitwaukee 
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COPYRIGHT HARKIS & EWIN 
SIDNEY D. WALDEN 
Who retired from the Lishty 
vice-presidency of the 
Packard Motor Car 
Company to devote his 
time and energy to the 


MONEY 





years you.g, 
vice-president of the 
Boaimen's Bank of St. 
Louis, who recently com- 
pleted sixty years of 

















GEYER 


WILLIAM Hi. THOMSON 


lil, P. BARRAND 
Assistant cashier of the 
Tational Bank of Com 
merce in New York, 
who was made a member 
of the commission re- 


Government Air-Craft employment in that in- cently sent to Russia 
Production Board. Mr. stitution. This is claim- to form new and im- 
Walden is an automobile ed to be the longest portant financial con- 
engineer of wide reputa- record of service with nections between that 
tion, keenly interested one tank held by any great republic and the 


in aviation 


Nortice.—Subscribers to LeEs.Lige’s 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, are 
placed on what is known as ‘‘Jasper’s Preferred 
List,’ entitling them to the early delivery of their 
papers and to answers to inquiries on financial 
questions and, in emergencies, to answer by tele- 
grapb. Preferred subscribers must remit directly 
to the office of Lesuie’s in New York, and not 
through any subscription agency. No charge is 
made for answering: questions, and all communica- 
tions are treated confidentially. A two-cent postage 
stamp should always be inclosed. All inquiries 
should be addressed to ‘‘ Jasper,’’ Financial Editor, 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Anonymous communications will not be answered. 


7AXHE craze of the credulous to get rich 
! quickly, to which I referred in a recent 
issue, will probably last as long as humanity 
In the line of the lessons that I 
| spoke of comes another: It will interest 
|those who are inclined to invest in new- 
inp companies that their claims 
{ 

| 

| 


exists. 


base 
to success on the achieve:ments of others in 
the same line of business. 

Thirty or forty years ago the craze was 
stocks, and untold fortunes were 
swept away in the wildest speculative 
| debauch I have ever known. In the past 
| fe W years, in view of the remarkable de- 
| velopment of the automobile business, new 
automobile schemes have been projected, 
and, as usual, the public has been asked to 
subscribe the money for the promoters to 
spend as they saw fit. I have warned my 


for oil 


_|readers again and again, not only in genera’ 


but all such 


| propositions. 
| Some of them have been promoted by 
| those who honestly believed in them. They 
were unable to impress their plans suc- 
cessfully on bankers and investors and so 
they turned to the public and offered shares 
for sale. If the enterprise succeeded the 
public was to share in the profits, and the 
promoters would get the larger part of all. 


terms, specifically, against 


If the enterprise failed, the promoters 
would lose nothing, but the public would 
pay. Where there was one legitimate 


scheme of this kind, there were scores of 
illegitimate ones. New oil companies have 
been organized by the thousands during 
the past five years. Sixty-eight with a 
| capital of over $70,000,000 were organized 
in the single month of May last, and most 
of these were stock-jobbing concerns. 
The people were invited to contribute 
the money with which the promoters 
operated, and most of these companies 
were failures. 

One of the automobile impositions was 
recently disclosed by the bankruptcy of the 
Kent Motor Company. It was claimed a 
year ago that the company owned sixteen 
acres of land in Newark, N. J., and had an 
automobile factory in course of construc- 
tion. The charge states that on their 
fraudulent assertions, the promoters ob- 





banker 


WEEKLY at| 





United States 


auueimnennrne 


tained from a gullible public $50,000 for 
stock. At the bankruptcy hearing it was 
found that “the automobile factory in 
course of construction” consisted of two 
wooden shacks used for assembling parts 
of auto: iobiles, and that the treasurer of 
the defunct company, when it was incor- 
pors ated, did not have $100 to his name, but | 
in spite of this he was awarded $174,000 | 
in the stock of the company without charge. 

The public was further deluded by reading | 
in the public press statements to the effect 
that *‘production would start about Feb- 
ruary’’; “‘approximately 2,000 men would 
be employed”’; that ‘‘the weekly payroll 
would average $40,000"; that ‘‘there were 
200,000 shares of stock of a par value of 
$10” and that “the capacity of the plant 
would be 10,000 cars for the first year.” 
Not content with selling stock to the public, 
these ‘“‘ promoters” inveigled men of excel- 
lent reputation, with whom they were 
acquainted socially, into letting their names 
appear as directors, and thus lend plausi- 
bility to their scheme. 

One of the worst cases has just been un- 
covered in the failure of the Emerson 
Motors Company with $10,000,000 capital 
and the indictment of fourteen of its 
promoters for the fraudulent use of the 
mails. My readers will recall the warnings 
I repeatedly printed against the purchase 
of Emerson Motors shares, while full- 
page advertisements offering the stock un- 
der most misleading promises were being 


printed in the daily press of our large 
cities. 
I have never known of a more lurid 


advertising campaign. It was shamefully 
carried out. The newspapers that lent their 
columns to this wretched work should, 
good faith, make restitution, in part at 
least, to their victims, for they must have 
known that these were being victimized. 
Their own Advertisers’ Association had ex- 
posed the Emerson scheme, but the exposure 
was not printed, except by the New York 
Tribune and one or two others. The 
printing of this at least would have been | 
fair to the readers of the newspapers. that 
carried the seductive announcements of 
the swindlers. 

And why did not the Government get 
after the fakers before their victims were 
swindled out of a million and a half dollars? 
The Department of Justice is merciless in its 
onslaught on combinations large and small, 
from oil companies to onion growers, but 
what good have these onslaughts done to 
the people? What better proof does the 
public need that politics, and a desire to 
capture the thoughtless voters, plays its 
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MAKERS STOCK RISKS 


There is nothing so risky for the 
person of moderate means as in- 
vesting in stocks which are likely 
to fluctuate and which may cause 
considerable loss. 


Invest your funds in the 6% Real 
Estate Security Certificates which 
we offer for sale in convenient 
denominations and which are 
guaranteed by this large, old 
established Trust Company with 
capital and surplus of $400,000 
and total assets of Two and one- 


half Millions. 
Booklet and full detailed information on request. 


SALT LAKE SECURITY & 
TRUST COMPANY 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





Business men, bankers and investors are 
anxious to keep posted as to the effect in the 
financial and business world, of the great 
events which are transpiring. A current 
magazine recently said: 

“The Bache Review is known for its sound 
and unprejudiced opinion of events. Not only 
is it valuable as an aid to stock investments, 
but the Review is highly regarded by business 
men everywhere asa reliable authority on the 
current business situation.” 


The Bache Review 


With Suggestions for Investment 
will be mailed free on application to 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway, New York 








United States 


Government Bonds 
specialists, recognized throughout the 


S 

A country, in all matters pertaining to the 
various bonds of the United States Govern- 
ment, we will gladly give expert advice regard- 
ing contemplated exchanges or sales of the 
older issues of all U. S. Bonds, also the 
“Liberty Loan,” and supply any technical 
information desired. 


C. F. Childs & Company 
(Capital $500,000) 
208 So. LaSalle St. 120 Broadway 
hicago New York 


Specialists in U.S. & Foreign Government Bonds— 
Analytical pamphlet “‘L 7"' mailed upon request. 














One share or more 


I OF LISTED DIVIDEND PAYING 


rivestments 


Bought for cash or on our 


Partial PaymentPlan 


‘si Booklets on Securities, lrading 
Financial Review, etc., sent 
Free upon request. 


F.LE VI &Co. 


JE CONSOLIDATED STOCK EXCHANGE OE N.Y. 
Fifty Broad ®&., NEW YORK. 























Each $100 You Invest Pays 
You $7.00 a Year for 5 Years 


Then your original investment is returned. MILLER 
SERVICE, offering high class First Mortgage invest- 
ments at 7%, insures maximum returns for your money, 
whether a large orsmallamount. Special attention given 
to the accounts of small investors. Write for ‘Little 
Units in Large Mortgages,"’ and other pamphlets explain- 
ing attractive, well-supervised first mortgage investments. 
No investor ever lost a dollar under Miller Service. 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY 
5 Bank & Trust Co. Bldg. MIAMI, FLA. 





“Free Booklets for Investors” 


Under this heading, on the opposite page, you 
will find a descriptive list of valuable booklets and 
circulars of information which will be of great value 
in arranging your investments to produce maximum 
yield, with safety. A number of them are pre- 
pared especially for the smaller investor and the 
“beginner in investing.” 
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part in governmental affairs, no matter | 
which party is in power? 

Confirming what I have said regarding 
the rascality of these swindlers, an in- 
teresting news dispatch recently appeared 


GILT-EDGED BONDS 
HIT HARD 
QO* the heels of the flotation of the 3% 


per cent. Liberty Bonds, there have 








A Comparison of January and July | 


the to the effect that promoters of a New heen issued what are practically Government Bond Prices 
: rsey real estate scheme had _ induced hs of eer ag a gC ie A ws 
in- Jerse} Itali ; obligations bearing an interest rate of 4% i 
several thousand poor Italians to invest a — an epee" siete , ii : = i , , P : 
ely eves aye P ) og ot per cent. These are the new Federal Land Ihe attention of investors is called to the following com- 
their small savings in mythical fe § Bank Farm Loan bonds. While they are parison of hond prices and yields. A review of the market 
ate . » P " > . a ‘ ‘ ' ’ z y » Ww » arke 
use land on the statement that the Pope and | jo technically Government bonds, the hi or ial titan 2 és — F i 
Colonel Roosevelt had both endorsed the | (6. ¢rnment owns nearly all the stock of the - history o lese issues shows that present prices are un- 
enterprise! These shameful schemers real- Land Banks issuing them, and so the good usually low. 
eal ized over $100,000 from their game. They | faith of the nation is virtually pledged to , 2 Jan, 1917 July 1917 m 
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aN sold property to which they had no title maintain their validity. As, besides, they oe a 
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old 
ith 


by proceeding to collect taxes that were 
pretended to.be due on property they 
i 


magined to exist! 


been put forth directly by the Government. 
They tend, therefore, to set the mark for 
interest rates on forthcoming war loans. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


General & Refunding 4 °s 


Union Pacific R. R. Co. 


98'2 4.57 


843; 5.32 


)00 It is a sad commentary on human nature Was it wise or necessarv financing to fix Convertible 4’s 95°; 4.54 89's 5.37 
ne- that it likes to be fooled. But there are} so high a rate on the Farm Loan bonds? Gee hehe tino : : 
some public-spirited men sufficiently in-' [There was until lately every indication ee 9434 5.35 88 5.87 
terested in the welfare of others to stand as that another large 314 per cent. loan could ‘ er : Kp 
buffers between the public and unneces- | easily be floated. But who will now be Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. 99'4 6.04 9314 6.50 
request. sary financial losses. A number of these, | oager to buy 3% per cent.’s when he can get a ons : = *F 
under the leadership of N. L. Amster of | 41's, even though he may have to pay a aegemarene, Sat Pransit Co. 9054 5.02 93; 8.40 
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the Rock Island Railroad when everyone else cently quoted at 1014 and accrued in- : 4 Pee eee O. ce) 963; 5.22 86 ; 6.02 





had given up has given him singular distinc- 
tion and placed the security holders of that 
great system under lasting obligations) 
have formed an organization to protect those 


terest, netting about 4!4 per cent. to the 
, and after that 4! 
per cent. so long as they remain outstanding. 


redeemable date (1922 


A considerable volume of these bonds has 


Circulars ‘describing any of the above issues will be sent 


upon request. 
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and wildcat ventures? 
Until the war revenue bill has been passed 
and until Congress has adjourned, the in- 


desirable business man's investment, as the road's 
credit is of the best. The bonds have been sold as 
high as 118, and are now quoted at about 103. 

E. H., Erie, Pa.: You can safely buy Summit 


talizing it among the peo- 
ple. Good-Will doesn’t 
grow by the slow process 
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The British forces guarding the Suez Canal 


would be in a bad way if it were not for the “‘ship of the desert.”’ 








CAMEL TRANSPORT TRAJ 
and other British possessions in the Near East 
The camel is an ungainly 


and often a vicious brute, but in traversing the sandy wastes of Egypt and Arabia he has no 





N TAKING SUPPLIES TO BRITISH TROOPS NEAR SUE 
rival except the motor truck and the automobile. 
much of the vast quantity of stores needed by the British army is moved as shown in the 
photograph and thousands of camels are being used in caravan'work in the Near East. 
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JASPER’S DINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS 


(Continued from page 101) 


great industries upon whose output it is 
making such tremendous demands at prices 
it proposes to fix for itself. As these prices | 
are, to a considerable extent, based upon 
the cost of labor, and as that is constantly | 
increasing, it is obvious that the course of 
the Government threatens serious labor 
difficulties unless it is changed to a more 
reasonable and moderate basis. 

No signs of a halt in business are visible 
excepting in one or two directions where 
warnings of oversexpansion have been heard 
for some time. In the stocks of enterprises 
of this class insiders have taken their profit. 
I refer particularly to some of the munition, 
automobile and steel and iron concerns. 
Some of the patient holders of common 
stocks that were freely supplied some years 
ago when certain industries were capitalized 
on a liberal basis have been enabled by rea- 
son of war prices to unload at a very hand- 
some profit. Those who have sold are not 
averse to buying back at bargain prices. 

The general public is more inclined to 
Wall Street speculation today than ever 
before. This is the sustaining influence 
in the market and accounts for its strong | 
undertone. Unless unforeseen and very 
adverse conditions arise, I still believe it is 
safer to buy than to sell well-selected | 
securities. 





T., Freeland, Pa.: Standard Oil stocks, like all 
the best of the independents, must be regarded as 


business men’s investments, which means they 
have an element of speculation and chance of 
profit. 


D., Novinger, Mo.: Dividend payers that look 
attractive and offer speculative opportunities in- 
clude Union B. & P., around $90; Texas Company, 
around $200; Atchison pfd., U. P. pfd., and Corn 
Products pfd. 

J., Denver, Colo.: It is not true that the manip- 
ulators of Submarine Boat are behind Wright- 
Martin. The company was financed by some of 
the ablest men in the banking district, and it con- 
trols the Wright patents. The stock has possi- 
bilities. 

S., Salt Lake City, Utah: Anyone who tells you 
that he has an organization of a million members 
with a billion dollars to take advantage of any 
panic in Wall Street is fooling you to get your 
money. Send the literature to the Post-Office 
Department at Washington. A stop should be put 
to this scheme. 

O., Kendrick, Idaho: Don’t take any stock in 
promoters who are trying to win your confidence 
by saying that they are not permitting Wall Street 
brokers to share in the enterprise. If they could 
sell their stuff on Wall Street, they would. It’s 
cash they want, and they will take it from anyone 
gullible enough to believe such guff. 

R., Newark, N. J.: The higher cost of labor and 
materials is having a depressing effect on public 
service securities whose rates are controlled by 





commissioners, for the latter are seldom disposed 


to be fair to the corporations. Trust funds should 
be invested in securities of the gilt-edged type, 
like the first mortgages of railroads of the dividend- 
paying class, guaranteed stocks or government 
or municipal bonds. 

G., Pine Bluff, Ark.: Wright-Martin advanced 
sharply as soon as the new stock was taken up by 
the shareholders. The company is now making its 
motors successfully. Some of the wealthiest men 
on Wall Street are connected with it. If the gov- 
ernment appropriates a billion dollars for air-craft 
the aeroplane companies should profit. You can 
buy Wright-Martin through any broker advertising 
in Leslie’s. Willys-Overiand is likely to benefit 


| from its close connection with Ourtiss Aeroplane 


in the manufacture of flying machines. 

P., Ely, Minn.: Steel pfd. would give you a good 
return on your money. The common is more of a 
speculation. Why not divide your twelve hundred 
dollars among several of the best industrial, rail- 
road and farm mortgage bonds? Among the in- 
dustrial bonds may be named American Smelting 
& Refining 5's, Am. Tel. & Tel. col. tr. 5’s, Bethie- 
hem Steel 5’s, U. 8S. Steel 5’s, Corn Products ref. 
sinking fund 5’s. Attractive railroad bonds in- 
clude Atchison gen. 4's, K. ©. & S. 5's, West 
Shore 4’s. Farm mortgage bonds may be ob- 
tained from companies advertising in Leslie's. 

New York, July 12, 1917. JASPER. 


FREE BOOKLETS FOR INVESTORS 
Readers who are interested in investments, 


|and who desire to secure booklets, circulars of 


information, daily and weekly market letters 
and information in reference to particular 
investments in stock, bonds or mortgages, will 


find many helpful suggestions in the an- 


nouncements by our advertisers, offering to 
send, without charge, information compiled 
with care and often at much expense. A 
digest of some special circulars of timely 
interest, offered without charge or obligation to 
readers of Leslie’s, follows: 


Investors who apply to Markham & May Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., will receive their interesting 
free Pamphlet L-25, giving full information regard- 
ing Wisconsin Dairy Farm Mortgages, which pay 
a good rate of interest. 

The readers of that authoritative financial sheet, 
‘‘The Bache Review,” learn to judge correctly the 
value of securities and also receive suggestions for 
investments. Write for free copy to Bache & 
Company, 42 Broadway, New York. 

Few stocks command more attention than copper, 
Standard Oil and motor issues. Purchasers of them 
should be well posted on their merits. The latter 
are set forth in Statistical Books issued by L. R. 
Latrobe & Co., 111 Broadway, New York, and 
supplied, without cost, to any applicant. These 
and other issues may be bought of the company on 
the partial payment plan. 

In saving one’s first $1000 lies the hardest task 
for beginners. There is great help for such in the 
small payment method of investment in dividend- 
paying stocks or bonds. The plan of Partial Pay- 
ment Investing, now growing so popular, is fully 
explained in Booklet No. 30, which can be had free 
of Harris, Winthrop & Co., members New York 
Stock Exchange, The Rookery, Chicago, and 15 
Wall Street, New York. 

Business prudence teaches the investor to di- 
versify his holdings of stocks and bonds, so as to 


distribute risks and secure safety and liberal yield. | 


Excellent hints to weuld-be buyers of securities 
are given in Booklet D-4, ‘‘Odd Lot Investment,” 
issued by John Muir & Co., specialists in odd 
lots and members of the New York Stock Ex- 


] change, 61 Broadway, 
manual may be 
John Muir & Co, 

Foresight is a vastly safer guide for the business 
man than mere guessing. There can be no definite 
policy without a knowledge of fundamental statis- 
tics. Babson Reports furnish facts which enable 
their readers to see ahead and take a safe course 
in administration or investment. Particulars will 
be sent free to all who write to Dept. L-47, of the 
Babson Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. This is the largest organization of its 
character in the world. 

Good municipal bonds are in high favor because 
they are safe and make excellent yields, and are 
exempt from federal income tax. The Tillotson & 
Wolcott Company, investment bankers, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and 115 Broadway, New York, have 
prepared and will send upon request a list of munic- 
ipal bonds containing approved issues offered at 
prices to yield 44% to 54% per cent. ‘To get this 
list write for free Circwar 106. It may give just 
the investment suggestion the applicant needs. 

For those willing to wait two to five years for 
returns, an attractive investment opportunity is 
furnished in Lacey Profit Sharing Bonds. These 
are issued by the James D. Lacey Timber Co., 
332 8S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. They are 
secured by valuable tracts of timber land, bear 6 
per cent. interest, and also share in profits of opera- 
tions on which they are based. The company has 
been in business many years. The bonds are in 
denominations of $100, $500, and $1000. The 


New York. This helpful 
obtained, without charge, from 


submarines in a screen from the Azores 
to the coast of Ireland in anticipation of 
the arrival of the American transport fleet. 
There has been a great deal of talk about 
German spies being responsible for the sub- 
marines’ success in locating our transports. 
No doubt it is true that German spies 
shared with many thousands of other people 
the knowledge of the date on which our 
transports sailed. But given that knowl- 
edge, there is good reason to believe that 
the Germans were enterprising enough to 
do the rest without needing to know the 
exact point arranged for the meeting be- 
tween transports and destroyers. If the 
submarines were actually scattered far 
out to sea in a screen, as suggested above, 
this may well be the explanation of the com- 
paratively low losses of merchant shipping 
given in the weekly report of the British 
Admiralty on July 4th. 


HERE has’ been intermittent fighting 

all along the Western front from Ypres 
to Verdun. The British have been pounding 
stubbornly away at the German positions 
based on Lille and 
Douai. First a blow 
somewhere around 
Lens, then a drive 
from the positions 
recently gained below Ypres. The bulldog 
|grip is something more than a tradition, 
and even the Germans have expressed ad- 
miration of the way the British cling to 
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The latter are being used extensively, but 


company will mail to any address its free Booklet 
T-204, giving full particulars. This should be 
read by all wide-awake investors. 

The sound real estate mortgage bond is unaf- 
fected by wartime or market conditions. 8S. W. 
Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York. and 
Straus Building, Chicago, recommend first mort- 
gate real estate bonds safeguarded under the 
Straus plan’and based on high-grade buildings and 
land in our large cities. Prices are such as to net 
5% and 6 per cent. For full particulars write to 
Straus & Co. for their free booklet ** Acid Test of 
Investments in War Time,’’ and for their Jul) 
Investment List L-703. 

No better system for promotion of thrift has been 
devised than the issuing of ‘‘$10 Thrift Bonds 
The small investor who wants an immediate return 
on his savings can find it in these infant securities 
The bonds bear 3 per cent. and are certificates of 
ownership in government obligations held by th« 
Equitable Trust Company, of New York, as trustee. 
They are absolutely safe and will be accepted at 
par in exchange for bonds of the Liberty Loan 
They are distributed through employers and me 
chants, and the number of stores that sell them i 
increasing rapidly. These bonds are issued by th: 
National Thrift Bond Corporation, 61 Broadway, 
New York City. The corporation is under thi 
supervision of the banking department of the state 
of New York, and includes among its officers and 
directors some of the most substantial and reliable 
citizens of the metropolis. If you want to learn 
how to save, begin with a $10 Thrift Bond now. 


A WEEK OF THE WAR 


(Continued from page 75) 


their objectives. It may be within a few 
weeks, it may not be until the end of sum- 
mer, and it may not be until next year, but 
it is a pretty safe bet that some fine day, 
if the war lasts long enough, the British are 
going to hammer in that bulge of the Ger- 
man line that contains Douai and _ Lille. 
The Germans returned to the offensive, 
more vigorously than they have attacked 
in many months, both to the southeast of 
Laon and before Verdun. Except for minor 
gains here and there, the French were able 
to hold these attacks completely in check. 
Probably the German drives were essentially 
defensive in character, in keeping with the 
German theory, of which we have not heard 
so much of late, that the best defense is an 
energetic offensive. The theory is entirely 
correct—if you have the reserves of muni- 
tions and men to carry it into effect, but 
the Germans have had to be more sparing 
of both kinds of reserves this year. It should 
be remembered, however, that the major 
strategy of the combined ailied offensives 
after the big German retreat this Spring 
contemplated the British capture of the 
German bases at Lille and Douai and the 
French capture of the German base at Laon 
with the effect of forcing the Germans out 
of the intervening salient. It may be that 
the German higher command reasoned that 
the best way to prevent a possible French 
drive on Laon was to keep the French armies 
too busy defending themselves to permit 
the organization of a serious offensive. 
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PRACTICAL AMERICA— 
AND THE FRANKLIN CAR 


MERICANS are at heart a 
practical people. There 
is something in them that 
responds to Thrift; some- 

thing that makes them ashamed 
of extravagance and waste. 

They may get off the track oc- 
casionally, but they always come 
back to the main road of effi- 
ciency and common-sense. 


$300,000,000 Wasted in 
Gasoline and Tires Every Year 


The average American is busy. 
Outside his business he lets others 
do his thinking. He thinks with 


his crowd. 


He did this on motor cars. He 
bought dead weight and rigidity, 


If the owner of a heavy machine 
uses his car as freely as the Franklin 
owner uses his scientific-light- 
weight car, in three years he 
will buy four sets of tires to the 
Franklin’s two and the tires 
alone will cost him nearly s4ree 
times what they cost the Franklin 
owner. 


There never was a more com- 
plete demonstration of a principle 
than the way every thrift-record in 
the fine car class has been estab- 


lished by the Franklin Car. 


Efficiency Standards 
Established for Motor Cars 
Gasoline! Franklin National 


Economy Test, May 1, 1914 —94 
Franklin Cars in all parts of the 


gine power at the rear wheels. 
Tires! The five-year National 
Tire average of Franklin owners 


is 10,203 miles. 


Investment Value! Tf you can 
find a used Franklin for sale, you 
will pay zwenty per cent. more jor 
i¢ than for any other fine car in 
proportion to its first cost and the 
use it has had. 


American Motor Cars Carry 
More People than the Railroads 


The more this country gets 
down to stern realities the bigger 
place there is for the Franklin 


Car. 


There is nothing new in the 
Thrift of the Franklin—only more 
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FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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